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THE HERESY OF SPECULATION. 


HE traveled man, a gentle critic says, should be paint- 
ing and sculpture ; he should be radiant with art, and 
crowded with experience; he should be’ a channel into 
the new world of all the best influences of the old ;—else, 
he has defrauded himself, his country, and those who 
might have been all that he has failed to be, by not relin- 
quishing his opportunity to another. “I look into his 
eyes, but instead of the Alps and Italy, I see only the 
Boulevards and Notre Dame de Lorette : I hear him speak, 
and catch a fine French oath, but no Miserere, no Cam- 
pagna song, nor Barcarole; I mark his manner with 
women, but I do not perceive that he has seen Raphael’s 
Madonnas,—with men, but I do not feel the presence of 
the Apollo, nor the manliness of Michael Angelo. Ixion 
has come down from heaven, having banqueted with all 
the gods, and remembers only the pattern of the table- 
cloth.” 
So it is with some wanderers among the paths of learning. 
Our American schoolmen are charged, like our American 
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traveled men, with being superficial thinkers, guide-book 
readers, shop-window gazers. We prate of our liberal 
culture ; we have stood and gazed at Ilium’s walls while a 
blind harpist has sung to us her story ; we have run over 
Egypt with Herodotus, and sat with Livy in the Roman 
forum ; we have quaffed Falernian in the cellars of Mae- 
cenas, and drunk with our Grecian cakes Jocasta’s tears ; 
more than this, we have groped among the stars, and 
brought to our doors the universe ; we have upturned the 
soil we tread, and told the Creator how many are our 
geologic ages ;—but who of us will carry from all this in- 
to the world’s fierce strife a shred? Knowledge is not 
culture, still less is it liberal culture. Facts will fade. 
The facts of our university gleaning will not, in the busy 
market-place, outlive a dozen semesters. Are these the 
table-cloth patterns, the evidence of our four years’ resi- 
dence at the Olympus of learning, which we are to parade 
before our fellow men? Where is the sign and seal of our 
celestial training, the Jovian intellect stamped upon the 
brow, the shaft of Minerva flashing from the eye? When 
you look for a stalwart son of the soil, you ask not that he 
bring as proof of his experience a handful of the precious 
loam. Cannot the most lily-fingered Adonis bring the 
same? You demand to see the callous palm, the swarthy 
cheek, the swollen muscle. So of the student; the world 
asks not how much we know, what reams of parrot truth 
can we repeat ; it laughs at our flaunted parchments, and 
tells us bluntly that “zz hoc signo vinces” is a lie! The 
great sign royal is the cultured intellect, the power to 
grapple with ideas, to think, to weigh, compare, discrim- 
inate, to look behind facts for principles, to draw out of 
experience, theories. Men who have acquired this intel- 
lectual power the world must have. All society cries out, 
Give us no more ‘truth’ till you have given us a reason! 
The days of implicit faith and unquestioning sacrifice, are, 
like the days of priestcraft and delusion, passing away. 
Men are coming to believe that scepticism is a duty, that 
blind faith is a sin, and in an age of enlightenment an un- 
pardonable sin. Call, if you please, the generation evil 
and adulterous, but you must give them a sign. 
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“ Whoever is afraid,” said Bishop Watson, a man who 
did not need to close his eyes to see the Christian’s heaven, 
—‘‘ whoever is afraid of submitting any question, civil or 
religious, to the test of free discussion, is more in love 
with his own opinion than with truth.” What, then, I 
ask you, is the intellectual health of a society which de- 
plores this growing spirit of inquiry, of criticism, of syllo- 
gistic thinking, as an engine of the great devourer of 
souls; which denounces philosophy as dangerous to relig- 
ion; which shrinks from speculation lest it lead into the 
dreadful maze of rationalism; which advises you and me 
to pin our faith upon principles which it declares are 
absolute and necessary, but of which its own analysis is as 
vague and unsatisfactory as the creed of a spiritualist, and 
of which its evidence is as purely emotional as a lover's 
dream? Yet, beware, it cries, of infidelity! Shun the 
serpent of speculation! Read, study, learn, acquire, but 
think not, is the motto of its schools and colleges! Believe 
and question not, is the doctrine of its theologians! 

“Destitute of faith, but terrified at scepticism,” is the 
photograph of this age which some one has taken. Alas! 
is it true? Believe we in shadows, or in nothing, and yet 
curse those who disbelieve? Set up a standard which we 
call orthodox, we know not why, but deliver to be damned 
all those who swear not by it? Accept at second hand 
our faith, then live and dream and die as if we had none, 
but cry out “Infidel!” at him who asks,—why think you 
so? How many generations will need thus to pass away, 
before blind shall be leaders of the blind, and all of us shall 
fall together into some pit of superstition? We boast of 
our liberty, we insist upon our religion, we talk loudly of 
our art, we glory in our science; but who knows why, 
save that they are ours; and where is the bold and inde- 
pendent mind which fearless of odium, will sift and shake 
and analyze its own beliefs? You do it, and forthwith 
men label you a sceptic, cast you from their synagogues, 
avoid you as a moral and intellectual leper. To science 
does your temerity aspire? You will be tolerated, per- 
haps, until your science smiles at our Genesis, and your 
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self-exalted but lilliputian reason calls in question our cos- 
mogony. Or doubt you the common theology? Beware 
how you become a preacher of strange doctrines! Cal- 
vary bears record of a man who suffered for precisely this 
crime, the death of a blasphemer! Think you intolerance 
is dead, because the rack and engine are no more, and the 
stake and faggot have ceased to stand in the market 
place? The social inquisition can never die. I repeat, 
then, beware. Ill does your new philosophy withstand 
the yellow turmeric of a faith which snows itself to be 
right. And did ever a faith become dominant which did 
not know itself to be right? - Every faith, so soon as it 
becomes powerful, becomes fearful of scepticism. Scep- 
ticism is but aggravated heterodoxy. Heterodoxy is the 
natural fruit of speculation. So speculation becomes 
heresy, and all the powers of the then orthodox faith are put 
forth to stop the mouth of the heretic and the rationalist. 
Oh! that men would remember that had our fathers not 
been just such heretics, we had not known what we call 
truth! And shall we now have looked so long upon “the 
blaze which Calvin and Quinglius beaconed up to us,” 
that we ourselves have gone “stark blind ”’? 

Great truths are the outgrowth of great struggles. 
When government is shaken to its foundations, then liberty 
takes breath, republics are born, and out of men’s conflicts 
the science of peace is evolved. So when society is con- 
vulsed through all its members by some war of ideas, some 
conflict of opinions, then, as earthquakes cast up from the 
rolling bottom of the sea its most precious gems, so these 
crises of intellectual strife bring to the surface the rarest 
minds, the choicest spirits, the grandest principles, the 
noblest creeds. Mark the long steps of progress whether 
in literature, or science, or religion, or art,—as periods of 
great intellectual activity, periods of enthusiasm, if you 
please of fanaticism, periods in which, the ordinary bar- 
riers of belief being torn away, men have rushed furiously 
against each other’s citadels of thought, have crushed all 
of mere sentiment with intellectual mortar and pestle, 
have pricked every old dogma with a pointed “ why so?” 
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have shaken every proposition through the merciless sieve 
of scepticism. 

Just such a crisis occurred in England during the stormy 
days of Cromwell and the Charleses, before ever the philo- 
sophic liberty of Locke was enthroned by the side of her 
kings, or the scientific researches of Newton obliterated 
the old scholasticism, or literature found the Augustan 
age of Anne. Through a hundred years of precisely such 
intellectual struggling the Reformation passed, before ever 
the doors of the castle church of Wittemberg were made 
historic. And our own time has discovered, as we know, 
almost a new heaven and a new earth, asa result of that 
intense intellectual fermentation which has flowed like a 
tidal wave from the land of Goethe and Fichte. 

Progress then is the result of conflict. Great attain- 
ments come not out of apathy and peace, but out of fierce 
intellectual war. Principles are not instinctive but ac- 
quired. Our creed has not been given us; we have 
searched for it, toiled for it, fought for it, won it. Truth 
was not born into the world, Minerva-like, full armed and 
panoplied; but has been and is still being hammered out, 
spark by spark, from the anvil of controversy. Those 
blazing watchfires stationed along the mountains of the 
past, making radiant some portions of history, were lit from 
no Promethean torch. Only these self same sparks have 
kindled them, and only they can kindle future fires. As 
faster fall the controversial strokes and hotter grows the 
anvil, so more swiftly fly and farther drop the glowing 
particles. Some perhaps may find within their radius dry 
and ripened fuel in our time, may kindle for our age a 
blaze which shall make us to be not unremembered in 
history. But if this shall be so, if our period is to be a 
great and shining light to guide the student of history, 
then, O thou intellectual Vulcan at the forge, let not thine 
arm grow weary nor thine anvil cool, ply swiftly the 
hammer, scatter far the heated sparks. For when the 
strife is dull, when controversy has lost its edge, when 
the mind forgets to speculate, and its sharp forces have 
ceased to clash in combat,—then it is that truth fades, 
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reason drowses, the sparks die out in darkness, the world 
slips backward. Science, letters, art, religion, all things 
shudder at those periods of history in which principles 
have been regarded as thoroughly established, in which 
controversy has been deemed deplorable, and speculation 
denounced as heresy, periods in which men have accepted 
traditions as history, have preferred emotional belief to 
intellectual conviction, have shut their eyes that they 
might walk literally by faith and not by sight! What 
else is superstition ? How far hence to heathenism ? How 
difficult then to be tolerant! How surely must follow the 
languishing reason, the dimmed intellect, the baser man! 
Blind faith, intolerance, ignorance! Of what else were 
the world’s dark ages made? 

Liberty of thought may be viewed as a temple, the di- 
vinity of which is Truth. It is no Pandemonium, reared 
like an exhalation from the ground. It is the structure 
neither of an hour nor of a century. Ages have stood 
guardians over its growth. Nor yet is it the workman- 
ship of one or two or three great architects. Deep down 
among the moldering ruins of antiquity are its founda- 
tions laid. The adamant of countless thousands of patriots’ 
bones has formed its walls. In the blood of unnumbered 
martyrdoms is its trusty mortar slacked. On its stalwart 
towers, its comely bastions, its glittering dome, its spire 
and pinnacles, myriads of unhonored hands have toiled. 
You and I, as educated men, are worshippers at the tem- 
ple’s shrine. Are we content to honor the goddess less 
than any of this vast multitude preceding us has done, to 
catch of her face an occasional glimpse, to slumber idly at 
her altar’s foot, and finally to pass out at the portal, with- 
out so much as adding a stone to the temple’s towers, or 
engraving upon its walls our names? There isa way of 
dreamily living through our day and generation, of wan- 
dering up and down upon the paved mosaics and under 
the frescoed ceilings of the temple of thought, of imagin- 
ing ourselves worshippers of the divinity of Truth,—and 
yet of knowing not what is the agony of one candid doubt, 
or the luxury of a single earnest conviction. E. P. W. 
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PLUCK. 


“ His valour is the salt t’ his other virtues, 
They’re all unseasoned without it.” Ben Fonson. 


T the siege of Belpore a sturdy English boy fought 

his way single-handed through a hundred Sepoys. He 
might have gone home to the girl he loved covered with 
glory, without doing this. He might honorably have 
saved his life by standing still. But English daring urged 
him in, and English pluck carried him through. 

Count on your ten fingers the number of undergradu- 
ates at Yale who would have done as he did, in his place, 
and you may learn the secret of our weakness. While 
our accomplishments are various, they avail us little be- 
cause they are not backed with pluck. While there 
exists among us the choicest brains and the most ponder- 
ous muscles, both, for some reason, fail to ¢e// as they 
ought and might. 

You may say that we are giving up the rough and 
exhilarating contests (call them “rows” if you like—the 
daily papers denominate them “those disgraceful rushes’’) 
through a growing respect for law and order, but I say 
that it is quite as much through want of pluck on the 
part of the undergraduates to fight them out. You may 
excuse the defeat of our ball-nine on the ground that they 
practice under difficulties and practice but little. True, 
but I say again—they are defeated by a palpable lack of 
pluck. You may palaver over our repeated defeats at 
Worcester with the truisms that we must go a mile to our 
boat-house—we must practice on rough water—our train- 
ers don’t do their duty—our men row 38 to the minute 
instead of 48—our men should reach farther—our men 
should pull more with their legs—and so on to infinity. 
Yet you watch them row complacently on to defeat, and 
you can’t help seeing that they are beaten chiefly by supe- 
rior pluck. You may deplore the morals of our under- 
graduates, and upbraid the carelessness of the Faculty, or - 
the iniquity of the place. But when you go to the root 
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of the matter, you find that the boy lays aside his home 
principles because he has not pluck enough to maintain 
them. 

We come of ancestors who fought their way to emi- 
nence. Our great men rise, not sitting on a wave which 
is to hurl them passive into places of trust, but struggling, 
laboring through opposing elements to their goal. No 
amount of preparation insures success unless courage and 
pluck are brought to bear at the critical moment. We 
are here fitting for life. Do any of us suppose that a 
diploma given by Yale College guarantees to us a position 
of influence in the world at large? The preparation of 
mental discipline is good, but there is something better. 
In plain words, (were I a disciple of Phrenology) I should 
say that the smallest bump on the majority of heads in 
Yale College, is the bump of combativeness. This is too 
important an element of character to be omitted in a man. 
The power and the will to fight wisely make successful 
men. The question is: Is it not the tendency of our 
institution, sedulously to quell this spirit of contention 
(which each one must cultivate for himself as soon as he 
cuts loose from her maternal apron strings), and if so, is 
it wise ? 

Our Freshman education commences before our eager 
eyes scan the dingy class-rooms. The humbling process 
begins on the way there, as we march blushing, by the 
brassy Sophomores with their “Slimy Fresh!” and 
“Don’t blush, Freshie!’”’ It is well to be humbled, but it 
is bad to submit to humbling which we know to be unjust. 
It is the salvation of many an impudent, conceited boy to 
be “ taken down a few pegs,” as he usually is, by the vig- 
ilant Sophomores at Yale, but it is ruination for them to 
go down the “pegs” submissively. Let a boy fight it 
out though he is knocked down a peg at every round— 
let him go to the bottom under compulsion, and then 
fight his way back to the top, and you havea man. But 
let him slide quietly to the bottom at the first intimation 
of a push, and only crawl back again when he is asked, 
and you have a polite, palavering, crafty, crawling sneak— 
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a man who will work his way by wire-pulling and cunning. 
It is a good thing for many boys to be hazed. Each one 
usually knows why he is hazed. His disagreeable weak- 
nesses are revealed to him by the operation. If the pun- 
ishment results from an ungentlemanly impudence, he has 
discovered that he cannot live at peace in the world with- 
out a proper regard for the self-respect of those around 
him. If it results from an overweening credulity, or man- 
ifest verdancy, or child-like tattling, he is put on his 
guard against the selfishness of his fellow men. If it 
results from resistance to the cowardly tyranny of the 
Sophomores, he learns that those who fight will be fought, 
and that when he once commences he must fight till he 
wins. On the other hand it isa disgrace for any one 
tamely to permit himself to be thus lawlessly punished. 
In other words, the suggestion is good, while the manner 
of putting it is bad, and should be resisted. It is the best 
of discipline for a healthy boy to test his staying powers 
in a genuine, hearty rush, but it developes the meanest 
qualities of his nature for him to run or submit when 
attacked. In fine, while all these petty tyrannies are a 
disgrace to the would-be tyrants, the yielding to them is 
still more disgraceful. 

Understand that I would distinguish between rowdyism 
and courage. A “rough” makes opportunities for fight- 
ing. A gentleman fights when attacked. A coward cuts 
at a powerless enemy. A hero struggles against despotic 
strength. 

But the unwritten, tho’ rigidly enforced law is, if you 
are bid to scan Euclid, scan, and don’t kick up a row! 
If your hat is demanded, gracefully hand it over—don’t 
fight over it, or out you go into the cold world! I hum- 
bly suggest that this unwritten law is essentially wrong. 
If you want to stop hazing, urge the victims to fight it 
vigorously, systematically, and without stopping. My 
experience is, that those who pluckily fight such indigni- 
ties, are not the only ones who in turn inflict them. 
Hazing is invariably done by cowards. Train Freshmen 
to be self-respecting men, and you effectually destroy the 
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hazing element in the class. If you wish to do away with 
the disturbance attendant upon rushes, instruct the Fresh- 
men to protect their own property like men, and not 
merely huddle together like a flock of sheep at the attack 
of wolves. Give the Freshmen such confidence that they 
can thrash the Sophomores (which their accustomed supe- 
riority in numbers would enable them to do) for a year or 
two, and the traditional hat-stealing will become a thing 
of the past. These are minor points. The question at 
issue is the effect of our peculiar customs on the character 
of those who come flocking here year after year for the 
formation of characters. 

The first effect is to teach a Freshman to submit to that 
which is, and to restrain him from seeking that which 
might be. He is not encouraged to resent indignities, and 
he loses his self-respect. Cullege traditions tell him that 
to resist them is to destruy his popularity in upper classes, 
which they say must be preserved inviolate, and there is 
no one to teach him the contrary. The Faculty enforce 
the idea by telling him that if attacked, he must submit 
or resign his place in College. Now commences the cul- 
tivation of that cringing, yielding spirit which is carried 
into all our college exercises and our athletic sports, and 
which makes us the butt vf well-aimed ridicule. 

Is it nut better to change our cowardly “traditions?” 
Is it not better that a boy entering Yale should be trained 
to carry himself as a man and a gentleman, and not asa 
child under the immediate supervision of more than a 
hundred parents? Punish him for fighting the right. 
That is good. But reward him for fighting the wrong 
in circumstances where law can be no protection to him 
and self-lefense becomes the highest dictate of manliness. 
Now we are trying to train up a mass of Uriah Heeps— 
humble and plotting. Change our traditions and we train 
boys from the first minute to be bold, independent, and 
self-respecting men. Now, we first train a boy to set 
aside his personal independence, and from that he learns 
to despise his personal upinivns, or any but those of his 
pseudo teachers. You see boys substituting for their 
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ancestral principles, those of a set of squirts, wise only in 
their own conceit. You see boys painfully and laborious- 
ly learning to smoke and to drink and to swear because 
“every one does at Yale, you know.” You see boys 
utterly neglecting their studies, shirking all work and 
calmly lying to the Faculty because “no one cares for 
stand there, you know.” You see boys who come of cul- 
tivated families and literary circles, laying aside the 
purely-articulated, well-worded English of the mother 
tongue for a mumbled, inarticulate, slangy dialect, because 
“they would make fun of such painfully correct, school- 
masterish talk, you know.” This lack of courage becomes 
so ingrained that we carry it everywhere. Is it to be 
expected that a boy who ran from a rush at the first whis- 
per of “Faculty” or “ Peelers,” will fight out pluckily a 
hardly-contested ball game? Would you stake anything 
on the successful issue of a boat-race in which your boat 
was pulled by men who had allowed themselves to be 
hazed instead of fighting (savagely, if you will), against 
the cruelty? 

You may see the truth of my assertions if you note that 
in all athletic sports our representatives fight well while 
they can see floating before them the banner of victory. 
But let a passing cloud obscure the (to us) essential talis- 
man, and our courage oozes quietly away, our skill deserts 
us, and we greet defeat with a most matter-of-fact resig- 
nation. Were we trained to courage and independence, 
we should fight as pluckily on a retreat as in the pursuit, 
never yielding victory until won. 

Not only in the final struggle have we need of pluck. 
It is as essential in the preparation. Our representatives 
may train ’mid sneers and discouragements, or they may 
be cheered by unwise flattery. It is as hard to resist the 
one as the other. No matter whether you are to contend 
with boys or men, be plucky enough to be at your very 
best at the time of the contest. Aim at perfection and 
never rest contented with an approximate preparation. 

We are too easily satisfied. We are too apt to under- 
rate the task before us. If we always determined to exert 
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every power which could be safely used, regardless of the 
calibre of our opponents, our record of defeats would be 
small. 

Another tradition must be added. Let it be handed 
down to each new class that upon their own honor hangs 
the honor of the institution. Let the Faculty, who alone 
can accurately and successfully perpetuate traditions, 
assure them that they feel an interest in them aside from 
the mere fact that they constitute unity in the mass. Let 
these respected men give them to understand that some- 
thing more important than mere sport is at stake in these 
inter-collegiate contests—that the honor of their college 
is to be contested, and that they, as well as the student- 
world, will be disappointed at a failure. Then you will 
draw in here, and train up men you may be proud of. 
Our present system fends to train men for clever under- 
lings in the world at large. Give us these two new tra- 
ditions, and the tendency will be to train the mass of 
students into out-spoken, bold, leading men, 

You may sneer at the attachment of so much import- 
ance to such comparatively trivial matters. But you will 
admit their moment if you watch their effects. You must 
acknowledge the necessity of this plucky element in a 
well-balanced character, and that these physical qualities 
affect the character I think you will believe. 

Give us the good old English games, where strength 
and skill and pluck are tried to their utmost—games in 
which we can dispose of that superfluous vitality which 
would otherwise work mischief. Give us open, fair 
rushes. Give us foot-ball. Give us the pride and pluck 
to play a losing game of base-ball spiritedly to the last. 
Give us the bull-dog grit which will spurt a boat on the 
last ten rods, though she be a length behind,—grit that 
will make men pull for their honor as for their lives,— 
grit that will make stretchers creak and the boat to leap 
like a hungry wolf. Give us all this, and you give usa 
long, strong push into the regions of manhood. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE ‘CODE.’ 


T the present day we think and speak of the duel as 

of an institution virtually dead, screwed down in its 
coffin and buried. Once in a while we hear of something 
of this kind, but it seldom amounts to anything and usually 
ends insmoke. Duelling, like a discharged Leyden jar, 
has a little snap still left in the residual charge, but its 
main influence and essence have passed away. Barbarism 
and ignorance festered its growth. Christianity and en- 
lightened common sense have almost crushed out its 
existence. In duels we often meet with instances of per- 
sonal courage, self sacrifice and coolness, unsurpassed in 
any records of battles or seiges. It is one thing in the 
general hurrah and excitement of an engagement to storm 
a battery or lead a forlorn hope, but quite another to 
contemplate in cool blood the shooting of a fellow, or 
being shot yourself, and to successfully carry it out. 

A noted instance of this species of intrepidity was that 
of a Scotchman named Stewart, in a duel witha creole of St. 
Domingo, Henri D’Egville by name. The history of this 
affair shows what a man of a peaceable disposition can 
bring himself up to, when driven into a corner, and also 
that barefaced effrontery sometimes receives its due re- 
ward. 

Stewart, the captain of an West Indiaman, was one day 
dining in company with several persons at Kingston. 
D’Egville requested him to sing a Gaélic song. Stewart 
declined, pleading ignorance of that language. The 
Frenchman, however, pressed the matter, and, to put an 
end to his importunity, the captain sung a Scotch drinking 
song which D’Egville, who was but little acquainted with 
English, mistook for a Gaélic strain. Shortly after the 
party broke up he was informed of his mistake and imme- 
diately took measures to retaliate for the great affront 
which he considered had been put upon him. He sent 
Captain Wilthorpe to Stewart’s ship with a challenge. 
The Scotchman received Wilthorpe politely, expressed 
surprise at his communication, giving as an answer, that 
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it was his firm resolution never to fight another duel, as in 
a previous one it had been his misfortune to kill an intimate 
friend, an event wkich had embittered his existence ever 
since. 

Stewart’s reply was not satisfactory to the enraged 
D’Egville, and shortly after, being on horseback and seeing 
Stewart walking, he rode up, struck him with a horse- 
whip and galloped off. This was too much for even the 
stoic complacency of a Scotchman ; his blood was up, and 
he determined to rid the world of such a pest, even at the 
cost of his own life. He sent a message to D’Egville 
requesting a meeting, and taking two men with him to 
the place of rendezvous directed them to dig a grave 
sufficiently deep to receive two bodies. D’Egville soon 
arrived, and Stewart proposed as conditions of the duel, 
that they both should stand in the grave, facing one another, 
each holding the end of a handkerchief in one hand and a 
pistol in the other. It was a terrible test for the French- 
man. He was a noted duellist and a crack shot, and had 
counted confidently on getting the best of the encounter; 
but this novel proposition disconcerted all his plans. 
There was no alternative, however, and both descended 
into the grave, Stewart calm and cool, D’Egville hesitating 
and dismayed. The handkerchief was placed in their 
hands, firmly grasped by the Scotchman, tremblingly held 
by the creole. The second to whom the word of com- 
mand fell by lot, took his place at the edge of the grave. 
The word was to be one—two—three—fire! He began 
the count, but at three D’Egville swooned and fell at the 
feet of his adversary. Stewart spurned him with his foot 
and left him branded forever as a dastard and coward. 
A meet punishment of insolence and bullyism. 

The Price duel, fought between two brothers of that 
name, and two captains in the British army, named Green 
and Wilson, caused much notice and comment at the time 
it occurred, and is well worth being brought to light again. 

Benjamin Price was a grocer at Rhinebeck, a quick, im- 
pulsive man and quite a leader in the village. Being ona 
visit.to New York, he went one evening to the theatre 
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with a very beautiful woman. Sitting in the adjoining 
box was a British officer, who took the liberty of turning 
round and staring the Rhinebecker’s lady full in the face. 
she complained of this to Price, and on the repetition of 
the offense, Ben. leaned out of his box, seized the officer’s 
nose between his finger and thumb, and wrung it most 
thoroughly. The officer left his box, and, entering Price’s, 
asked him what he meant by such behavior? remarking 
at the same time, that he had not meant to insult the lady 
by looking at her. “Oh! very well,” replied Price, “ nei- 
ther did I mean to insult you by pulling your nose.” 
Upon this they shook hands as sworn brothers, Green 
probably recognizing the fact that he had a harder nut to 
crack in Price than he cared to attempt. But, though he 
showed a most hearty willingness to smother up the 
flames of his own indignation, his regimental friends had 
a different idea as to what should be done under the cir- 
cumstances, and as the affair had become noised about, 
they insisted that he should either fight Ben. Price or be 
sent to coventry. Of two evils Green preferred the lesser 
one. He set to workat pistol practice, and, by giving five 
hours a day to it, was soon able to hit a dollar at ten paces, 
nine times out of ten. He then sent a challenge to Price, 
which the latter readily accepted. The duel was fought 
at Hoboken, .and Ben. fell at the first fire. The seconds 
fled, and Green managed to escape in a vessel just sailing 
for England. Ben’s body was found with a note attached to 
the breast with these words written on it: “This is Ben- 
jamin Price, boarding at Vesey St., New York. Take 
care of him.” 

This bloody affair was not destined to end here. Years 
afterwards two parties, in no way connected with the 
original quarrel, became involved in it, one of them much 
to his sorrow. 

Benjamin Price had a brother Stephen, very similar in 
disposition, a chip of the old block. Stephen was greatly 
affected by his brother’s death, and from much reflecting 
on the subject had become almost a monomaniac on the 
idea of avenging it. Several years after the duel, a Captain 
Wilson was stopping at the Washington hotel in New 
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York, and at dinner one day happened to mention that he 
had been mainly instrumental in forcing Green to chal- 
lenge Price. This statement was at once conveyed to 
Stephen Price, who was at home lying ill of the gout. 
His chief desire now was to be able to get out. This, by 
obeying implicitly the instructions of his physicians, he 
was soon able to accomplish. Hobbling along with his 
lower extremities swaddled in flannel he went at once to 
the Washington hotel and asked to be shown to Captain 
Wilson’s room. He hobbled up the stairs with great 
difficulty, alternating his curses of the gout with curses of 
the captain; when he reached the room Captain Wilson 
rose to receive him, and the following conversation took 
place. “Are you Captain Wilson?” ‘“ That ismy name,” 
replied the captain. ‘Then, sir, my name is Stephen 
Price. You see, sir, I can scarcely put one foot before the 
other; I am afflicted with the gout. My object in coming 
here is to insult you. Shall I knock you down, or will 
you consider that I have said a sufficient insult and act 
accordingly ?” “No, sir,” replied the captain, smiling, “ I 
shall consider what you have said quite sufficient and shall 
act accordingly. You shall hear from me again.” 

Price did hear from him; the next day a message came 
from Wilson, the necessary preliminaries of time, place, 
and weapons was soon settled, and early one morning the 
principals and seconds were rowed over in a barge to 
Bedlow’s island, and there, having taken their positions, 
at the word fre Captain Wilson fell dead. His body was 
placed in the vault on the island, and Price and the seconds 
returned to New York. Wilson’s friends were for a long 
time in doubt as to what had become of him, thinking that 
he had died suddenly on his way to Canada, or had been 
killed while returning to England to join his regiment. 

The senselessness of duelling is very clearly shown in 
this affair. Here are four men who engage in a duel, and 
this is the satisfaction received! The man originally in- 
sulted is killed. Some years afterwards another meets the 
same fate, who was a thousand miles off when the theatre 
scene took place. The original offender and the brother 
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of the man first killed escape, but both with the murderer’s 
brand upon them forever. The sum total is two dead 
men and two felons. What acustom! What an age to 
believe that disgrace could be wiped out or honor vindi- 
cated by a process which was death to one side and dis- 
grace to the other! 

“ Affairs of honor” were of a very different character in 
ancient times. Trial by battle and the ordeal of fire were 
the means by which stains on a person’s fair fame were to 
be removed. One of the most interesting, as well as ro- 
mantic cases of this kind was that of Maria of Aragon, 
wife of Otho III. It is told of her that she was in the 
habit of going abroad with a youth disguised in female 
attire, who was afterwards buried alive. This Maria fell 
desperately in love with acertain count; but, as he refused 
to have anything to do with her, she, in retaliation, ac- 
cused him of an attempt to seduce her. The count was 
permitted to clear himself by the trial of battle; but, 
having been vanquished in this, was sentenced to be be- 
headed. Before his execution he told his wife all the par- 
ticulars of his case and besought her to avenge his death ; 
this she promised to do, and, taking his bloody head under 
her cloak, went to the court and there held it up before 
the monarch, demanding justice. Otho, horrified by the 
sight, asked what she wanted, and of whom she had to 
complain. “Of you, Cesar,” was the reply. “ You be- 
hold the result of a most iniquitous deed, and I am ready 
to submit myself to the ordeal of fire, to prove the inno- 
cence of my husband.” The Emperor consented to this, 
and a red hot bar was brought out. According to the 
story, the countess seized this bar without fear or injury ; 
and then, turning to the sovereign, demanded his head, 
saying that he had been guilty of the death of an innocent 
man. As was natural, Otho demurred somewhat to this 
personal proposition, but ordered that his wzfe should be 
burned alive. And this sentence was carried into execu- 
tion at Modena in 998. 

One of the ensigns of Charles XII of Sweden had no reason 
toregret having a rather hasty temper. It happened that the 
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king was out riding one day, unattended; and having 
passed through a gate, neglected to shut it. The owner 
of the field coming up and-notsrecognizing the king, repri- 
manded him for leaving it-open; whereupon the king 
asked why he did not go and shut the gate himself. This 
so enraged the officer that he seized hold of the bridle of 
the king’s horse and stopped him. ".The king drew his 
pistol and threatened to give him the benefit of a full 
charge, unless he returned the sword. ©“ You would not 
be so valiant if I also were provided with’ a pistol” said 
the officer. ‘Then go and fetch one,” replied the king. 
The ensign at once started for a pistol, but on returning 
saw some of the king’s followers at a little distance and 
beat a hasty retreat. At areview, shortly afterwards, the 
king was present and, observing that the ensign was not 
at his post, enquired where he was; being informed ‘that 
he was on guard, Charles sent for him; and when the 
ensign appeared, the king galloped up, and, looking him 
steadfastly in the face, named him a first lieutenant and 
ordered that a grant of money should be given him. 

We shall conclude with an account of a duel of more 
recent date, and which caused quite a commotion at the 
time it occurred, on account of the high social position of 
the parties engaged in it. The principals were Mr. Cilley, 
a member of the house of representatives from Maine, and 
Mr. Graves, member from Kentucky. It seems that Cilley 
spoke disrespectfully of a Colonel Webb, the editor of a 
New York paper, who reciprocated by sending a challenge 
to Cilley through his friend, Mr. Graves. Cilley refused to 
accept the challenge, saying that he would not fight with 
any man of Webb’s disreputable character; but stating 
at the same time that he should be very willing to hear 
from Mr. Graves. Whereupon Graves at once took up 
the quarrel and challenged the Maine member. That both 
men were in earnest is shown by the instrument they used 
and the way in which the duel was fought. The weapons 
employed were rifles and the distance eighty paces. It 
was arranged beforehand that the rifles should be held 
downward at arm’s length, cocked, and with triggers set. 
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The principals having taken their positions, one of the 
seconds gave the word, fire—one—two—three—four ; by 
mutual agreement neither party was to fire defore the word 
‘fire’ nor after the word ‘four.’ 

At the first exchange of shots neither was injured. Not 
satisfied with this, the rifles were reloaded, and another 
exchange of shots made, but with the same results as be- 
fore. It seemed now as if both parties had wholly sur- 
rendered themselves to a desire for revenge; they would 
listen to no compromise ; again they attempted the mur- 
derous work, but without accomplishing anything. The 
fourth shot brought an end to this butchery; Cilley fell 
shot through the heart. The seconds who were engaged 
in this affair, afterwards published a statement to vindicate 
themselves in the eyes of the public; their best and about 
their only excuse was, that the duel was “regulated by 
magnanimous principles and the laws of humanity.” 


FOR YOUR SAKES. 


ie is to the members of the recently admitted class of 

Yale that I address the burden of my story, and I trust it 
will be received by them in a manner which should befit 
any communication from a Senior and a contributor to the 
Lit. to persons in the lower classes. Why I select the 
Freshmen to receive the honor of my dedication, is based 
upon most potent motives, which in themselves are so 
imperative, strange as it may appear, as to limit rather 
narrowly my selection of patrons. Such, however, and I 
say it with blushes for the college, is the melancholy 
position of affairs. For even one year in Yale is gener- 
ally so effective in blunting the sensibilities, in dulling the 
conscience, that I should despair of finding fertile ground 
in any but the class of ’73, sufficient to warrant the plant- 
ing of my valuable seeds of wisdom. 
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Now my newly fledged members who still retain all 
that beautiful trust in human nature, who are as yet 
uncontaminated by the pestilential influence of college, 
who have your whole career and course before you, to 
you, I say, I address my warning, confident that your own 
good sense, your desire for what is right and honorable, 
your ambition to make your college course a success, will 
render you attentive to my counsels. 

And, as a perfect understanding between author and 
reader is essential to success, I will at the very outset 
take you into my confidence. Your author is not an ill- 
natured man nor a man quickly to take offense (some of 
my enemies even have suggested that I am equally reluc- 
tant to receive a hint), nor is he one who is at all embit- 
tered by college disappointments. He is on the contrary 
a good natured man, of no mean ability, who bears no 
malice toward a single one of his companions, but who, 
despite all this, is confident of being an ill-used individual. 
Mark, if you please, his reasons for thus thinking. I have 
for two successive years (this is the third), prepared with 
great care an article for the LIT. on the very topics which 
I shall in this essay discuss. I have, as I said before, pre- 
pared them carefully, and I am positive, with considera- 
ble ability, and handed them to the respective chairmen of 
the board. Now, I am not prepared to say that either of 
these gentlemen have been bribed by any of my literary 
rivals, to destroy my production without perusal, but you 
will agree with me, I am confident, in thinking this by no 
means an improbable belief, when I most positively 
assure you that I have never seen my article in print. 

That I may prevent at least the money of my enemies 
from working me direful wrong, I have protected myself 
in the present case, and have secured a solemn promise 
from the esteemed chairman of the present board, that he 
will hear your writer read his own production, and will, 
if he consider the piece up to the standard (I fear my 
envious rivals have had a word with him), give me a 
prominent position in the forthcoming number. So now 
being conscious that my piece will be “read of allmen,” I 
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shall naturally endeavor to make it worthy of a respect- 
able place in the literature of the age. 

I have now been in college three years. I have beena 
careful observer of college men and college customs 
during that time. I have mingled in the busy strife of 
Freshmen and Junior politics, have entered with surpris- 
ing regularity, all the lists both for composition and debate 
prizes, and as I never remember seeing my name among 
those who received the meagre emoluments of the con- 
tests, 1 am of course much better adapted to judge con- 
cerning the character of the men, those who did, as well 
as those who did not obtain prizes, by the manner in 
which they received their tidings of defeat or victory and 
to search out more carefully the means which they used 
to prepare themselves for these encounters. 

I was not on the spoon committee, so I am at liberty to 
criticise the politics and intrigues preceding the election 
of this important branch of our alma mater’s honors. 
In fact, never having been selected to bear any of the 
college honors, I can speak with less prejudice regarding 
these trifles, and can give advice much more to the point 
about the proper manner to obtain them (I presume you 
may some of you want to know how this is done), since, 
being an outsider in all these little things, and not an 
active participant, I have much clearer ideas and more 
accurate judgment. 

This advice it is my purpose to give you, for although 
I have kept aloof from these matters during my course, I 
can assure you I appreciate them, and sometimes wish 
that I had quietly snatched at a cochship or crept into an 
editor’s berth. There are then, my Freshmen friends, two 
qualities, by one of which the course of every successful 
man in college is shaped—two qualities, which so far sur- 
pass all others as to throw them entirely out of view and 
make them worthless to any young man who desires a 
good college record. These two qualities are Tact and 
Talent. Without either of these you can be nobody, 
strive as you will. With either you can generally be suc- 
cessful, and with a slight use of both you are sans peur et 
sans reproche. 
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Now in considering the relative value of these two 
requisites a volume might be written. I have my own 
views to present in a very few words, and as they are 
words the truth of which my college course verifies, I 
beseech for them your attention. 

In college, Talent is something, Tact is every thing. 
Talent is serious and makes you respected. Tact is that 
and more too; it is not a sixth sense but is the life of the 
other five ; it is the interpreter of all riddles, the remover 
of all obstacles. It is useful before one gets in college, for 
it shows his the best way to get in, and useful when he is 
in, for it makes his pathway through college easy. 

Talent indeed is power, but tact is skill. Talent is 
weight. Tact ismomentum. Talent always knows what 
to do, but Tact always knows how to do it. Talent is 
wealth in house and lands. Tact is ready money. For 
practical advantage in college Tact carries it against 
Talent ten to one. 

Take them in college politics. Talent will give you 
a ticket that will exist just long enough to be most glo- 
riously beaten, while Tact will take a load of fools to the 
topmost places. Take them in our open societies and let 
them shake their heads at each other in forensic disputa- 
tion. Talent will see his way clearly in preparing his 
debate, but Tact will the soonest arrive at his journcy’s 
end. Talent will have showers cf compliments from the 
audience, but Tact will handle the prizes. Talent speaks 
learnedly and logically. Tact has been placed om the 
committee to select the judges and speaks triumphantly. 

Throughout the college Talent causes all to wonder 
that it gets on no faster. Tact astonishes all that it gets 
on so fast. The secret is, it has no weight to carry; it 
makes no false step; it always hits the nail on the head; 
it loses no time; takes all hints, and by keeping its eye on 
the weathercock, can take advantage of every favoring 
breeze. 

Take them in the composition room. Talent has some- 
thing worth hearing, Tact is sure of an abundance of 
listeners. Talent gets a good mark, Tact a high one. 
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Talent will convince the Professor of its worth. Tact 
will convert him from his previous unfavorable opinion 
into one of absolute partiality. Talent is an honor to the 
recitation room, Tact gets honor from his. 

Look at their separate influences: Talent feels its power, 
Tact finds its way. Talent commands, Tact is obeyed. 
Talent is approved, Tact is preferred. In a class or col- 
lege meeting Talent has the ear of the house, but Tact 
wins its heart and gets its votes. It has a knack of slip- 
ping into place with a secret silence and glibness of move- 
ment as a billiard-ball rolls into a pocket. It seems to 
know everything, but it never learns anything. Its 
apprenticeship has been invisible and extemporary. It 
wants no drilling. It is never in the awkward squad. It 
puts on no look of wisdom, no air of profundity, but plays 
with the details and minutiz of a place as cleverly as a 
well taught hand with the keys of a piano-forte. 

During your recent electioneering campaign you may 
have been approached by both Tact and Talent. If so, 
you have noticed that Talent calculated clearly, reasoned 
logically, made out a case as clear as daylight, and uttered 
its oracles with all the weight of justice and reason. Tact 
on the other hand refuted without contradicting, puzzled 
the profound without profundity, and without wit out- 
witted the wise and secured you for his society. 

Let them be two LIT. editors, pen in hand, striving for 
popularity, and Tact will distance Talent by half the 
course. Talent will put into his columns that which is 
wanted, Tact that which is wished for. Talent will be 
instructive, Tact enlightening. Talent leads where no one 
follows. Tact follows where the humor leads. Talent is 
pleased when it has done well, to think it has deserved 
success. Tact is delighted that it as succeeded. 

Talent is certainly a very fine thing to talk about, a 
very good thing to be proud of, a high place to look down 
from, but Tact is useful, active and marketable, the 
right hand that will never desert you in college. Talent 
afew may have, Tact you can all possess. Talent and’ 
Tact as a firm are the most useful, but when separate 
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Talent minus Tact is but an unworthy opponent of Tact 
minus Talent. 

So bear it in mind. If you have Talent and Tact as an 
equal partner, the increased gains will more than compen- 
sate for the divided profit. If you have not Talent, culti- 
vate Tact, and take my word for it your rival who is 
brimful of Talent alone, will be distanced. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 


HE purpose of Addison and Steele, in writing that 

part of the Spectator which relates to Sir Roger de 
Coverley, was to bring about some change or reformation 
in the minor morals and manners of the country gentlemen 
of Queen Anne’s time. In carrying out this purpose, a 
most exquisite piece of characterization was produced, in 
the person of the Worcestershire baronet ;—one which 
shows the quick wit of Steele and the mellow humor and 
delicate fancy of Addison in most happy union and per- 
fectness. 

Times have changed since the papers were written, 
however, and Sir Roger’s instructions have lost their 
force ; but his hearty human nature remains, and, though 
the old gentleman is a little old-fashioned in his ways, we 
still keep a snug place-for him in our libraries and yet 
reckon him among our dearest friends. As we read of his 
personal experiences we seem to hear him again clearing 
his pipes with one of his vigorous hems—we seem to see 
him as a tangible existence. As such I intend to speak of 
him. 

At our introduction to him weare at once taken into the 
confidence of the Spectator, and are accordingly made 
acquainted, not only with the knight himself, but also with 
some of his peculiarities. We are told that Sir Roger is 
“very singular in his behaviour, but his singularities pro- 
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ceed from his good sense, and are contradictions to the 
manners of the world only as he thinks the world is in the 
wrong.” He is genial, however, in his peculiarities, “ for 
he does nothing with sourness or obstinacy.” A hearty, 
good-humoredly opinionated old fellow he is, and hence, 
since he has some character and is not sour, we come to 
like him at once. We are further told that he kept himself 
a bachelor “by reason of his being crossed in love by a 
perverse beautiful widow of the next county to him.” 
What a simple, honest, faithful heart is this! His “ill 
use” by the above-mentioned widow kept him “serious” 
for a year and a half, and then his natural joviality resumes 
its sway again. His affliction, however, tones down his 
good-nature, and gives it a half-melancholy shade which is 
very touching to one who thoroughly appreciates the 
character. His was not a nature to remain idle, however, 
and we find him prone to acts of kindness; or, as he him- 
self once acknowledged: “This affliction in my life has 
streaked all my conduct with a softness of which I should 
otherwise have been incapable.” Not only did his 
speech and acts show the wound left by his unfortunate 
love, but also his dress—“ he continues to wear a coat and 
doublet of the same cut that were in fashion at the time of 
his repulse, which, in his merry humours, he tells us, has 
been in and out twelve times since he first wore it.” And 
who shall say that the simple old boy did not think, every 
morning, when he dressed, of the day when the “ perverse 
beautiful widow ” talked him dumb with her learning and 
the odious confidante completed his extinguishment with 
her sarcasm! Moreover, we are told that “his tenants 
grow rich, his servants look satisfied, all the young women 
profess love to him, and the young men are glad of his 
company.” The more we learn of him the more we like 
him. He is not talented enough, nor learned enough, nor 
shrewd enough to inspire any fear or constraint: he is full 
of his weaknesses, as we are, but so thoroughly artless and 
innocent, and through them all there shines such a white- 
ness of spirit, that our respect and affection vie with each 
other in doing him honor. 
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Our first actual acquaintance with Sir Roger is at his 
country home. Now home is the true touchstone by 
which to test a person’s disposition. Society virtues are 
well enough in their way ; but it is the little perplexities, 
jars and crosses of every-day existence which show of what 
stuff one is made. The way these are borne in the family, 
where hypocrisy drops all disguise, and cant is laid aside, 
reveals the real man. Especially is this true in the case of 
a bachelor, who, by the very separation of his life from the 
wants and woes of others, can hardly fail to grow some- 
what cold and selfish. Sir Roger’s character holds its 
place in our esteem, even when tried by this test. His 
servants, although they have grown gray in his service, 
greet him as though he were their father, and “if he 
coughs, or betrays any infirmity of old age, it is easy for 
a stander-by to observe a secret concern” in their looks. 
Just here, also, Sir Roger’s keen observation and genuine 
politeness have an incidental manifestation which is worth 
noticing. The Spectator, after mentioning the general 
freedom of the house which is allowed him and the priv- 
ilege he has of keeping out of the way when Sir Roger 
has other visitors, adds: “ As I have been walking in his 
fields I have observed them stealing a sight of me over an 
hedge, and have heard the knight desiring them not to let 
me see them, for that I hated to be stared at.” Perhaps 
on no other day were Sir Roger’s peculiarities more 
noticeable than on Sunday. It seems that on coming into 
his estate he found his tenants rather neglectful of the 
Day, and at once set himself to remedy this fault. Rightly 
judging that there is nothing so conducive to a due ob- 
servance of the Sabbath by any community as the posses- 
sion of a neat and cheerful place of worship, he at once 
proceeded to have the little church made tidy and comely, 
“‘ gave every one a hassock and a common prayer-book,” 
and employed an itinerant singing-master to teach them 
the service. This, combined with his own example, soon 
made the village quite notable for its church-going char- 
acter. All this was a very business-like proceeding; but 
the expedients adopted by the knight for keeping the 
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congregation awake and preserving order were certainly 
very odd.. In the first place, by virtue of his position as 
landlord and ’squire, he allows no one to sleep in church 
beside himself; and “if by chance he has been surprised into 
ashort nap at sermon, upon recovering out of it, he stands 
up and looks about him, and if he sees anybody else nod- 
ding, either wakes them himself, or sends his servants to 
them.” In this way he keeps every one awake so long as 
he is not “surprised.” When anybody disturbs the quiet 
of the church, Sir Roger does not hesitate to reprove him 
openly,—as the Spectator heard him once “calling out to 
one John Matthews ”’—who at that time “ was kicking his 
heels for his diversion ’’—“to mind what he was about, 


and not disturb the congregation.” Several other of the 
old gentleman’s peculiarities break out on these occasions. 
“ Sometimes he will be lengthening out a verse in the sing- 
ing-psalms half a minute after the rest of the congregation 
have done with it; sometimes when he is pleased with the 
matter of his devotion, he pronounces Amen three or four 
times to the same prayer; and sometimes stands up when 


everybody else is upon their knees, to count the congre- 
gation, or see if any of his tenants are missing.” Now 
such simplicity as this is delightfully refreshing, united, as 
it is, with so much natural goodness of heart; and it is 
something of a tribute to his character that he could be 
so peculiar and yet be loved by the entire parish. Indeed, 
his influence is such that the common folk feel it to be 
somewhat of a reprimand, when, at the close of service, 
he inquires after the health of any one who happens to be 
absent—as though only sickness cou/d keep them away. 
Perhaps, however, his influence is in some measure due 
to the judicious rewards occasionally distributed by him, 
such as a Bible for the boy who does best upon a catechis- 
ing day, “ with a flitch of bacon to his mother.” 

But itis not inthe midst of these patriarchial duties 
that we see Sir Roger in his best characterization. It is 
when we come to read that exquisite chapter in which the 
story of his love is told that we learn to understand the 
old gentleman best. It was a summer evening when Sir 
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Roger and his friend strolled into the “ pleasing walk ata 
distance from his house.” As soon as he came within 
the familiar precincts,—“ ‘It is’ quoth the old man, look- 
ing round him with a smile, ‘very hard that any part 
of my land should be settled upon one who has used me 
so ill as the perverse widow did; and yet I am sure I 
could not see a sprig of any bough of this whole walk 
of trees, but I should reflect upon her and her seve- 
ity.””” Now if one remembers that Sir Roger had had no 
false sentiment instilled into him by trashy stories or an 
inactive life, but was a steady old man, whose life was 
busy with the ordinary duties of a gentleman of his 
period, increased somewhat by such odd jobs of kindness 
as his hands found to do, and who was, certainly, as little 
liable to be suspected of indulging sickly fancies as man 
could be, this brief confession must strike him as ever so 
natural and beautiful- We all have lived 


“ Days, indeed, 
“In which the fibrous years have taken root ;"— 


and when we stumble upon the old familiar ways, we are 
back again to the old times and see again the old faces. 
The man of work, cooped up in the town, as he gets a day 
of leisure for the country, feels a thrill of recollection go 
over him as 


“ Twilight descending 
“ Brings back the evening star to the sky, and the herds to the homestead.” 


The mother, though time and care have left their marks 
upon her face, never comes across a stray shoe or a tiny 
stocking, filled, mayhap long years ago, by little toddling 
feet which have been hidden from her sight for so long be- 
neath the summer green and winter snow, without feeling 
the little hands again tugging at her dress asin the days 
when her darling was with her. Weall of us, in our own 
way, carry about in our hearts this unwritten and often un- 
told romance. Sir Roger was no exception to this universal 
rule, and his confession is but the expression of what is com- 
mon tothe heart of man. As the old associations quickened 
his memory, he said: “I have been fool enough to carve 
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her name on the bark of several of these trees; so un- 
happy is the condition of men in love, to attempt the 
removing of their passions by the methods which serve 
only to imprint it deeper.” From this he went on to tell 
the whole story to the Spectator, in the most artless and 
ingenuous manner possible. One cannot help enjoying 
the old knight’s recital ;—the evident veneration he still 
feels for the “ beautiful creature in a widow’s habit,” who 
had “the finest hand of any woman in the world ’—the 
dislike he feels for the entire race of confidantes—the hope 
which sprung up when told that the widow had said that 
“Sir Roger de Coverley was the tamest and most humane 
of all the brutes of the country,” by which flattering re- 
mark he was at once led to make her a visit in all the 
gorgeousness of a new equipage—his pleasant garrulity 
about her rare beauty and fine manners and incomparable 
wit—his relation of the way in which all these charms 
conspired to close his mouth in her presence, so that it 
could not be opened even by the sarcastic remarks of her 
confidante; and then, after adorning her with all the vir- 
tues and graces, the passing jealousy that came over this 
fifty-six year old lover—“ But after all, you may be sure 
her heart is fixed on some one or other;” adding, with 
the naivete of a child, “and yet I have been credibly in- 
formed—but who can believe half that is said!” Poor old 
boy, he loved her! 

We have still another talk from Sir Roger in “ the grove 
sacred to the widow,” which is like him, and hence worth 
our notice. Speaking of the widow, he says: “ How often 
have I wished her unhappy, that | might have an oppor- 
tunity of serving her! and how often troubled in that 
very imagination, at giving her the pain of being obliged !”” 
After a short disquisition on the general evil of confidantes, 
and the particular pother occasioned by the one in whom 
the widow put her trust, he is reminded of the pert speech 
of Kate Willow, a young wench who valued her charms 
so highly that they were gone ere she got a husband, to 
the effect that she and Sir Roger “must make a match,” 
. since both were despised by those they loved. Led on in 
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this way, with not a little practical philosophy, he explains 
the good his love for the widow has done him: “ When- 
ever she is recalled to my imagination, my youth returns, 
and I feel a forgotten warmth in my veins. * * * It is, 
perhaps, to this dear image in my heart owing, that I am 
apt to relent, that I easily forgive, and that many desirable 
things have grown into my temper, which I should not 
have arrived at by better motives than the thought of 
being one day hers.” <A truthful acknowledgement this, 
and a complete proof of the purity and sincerity of his 
love. The Spectator unconsciously confirms Sir Roger’s 
opinion, in his mention of the old house-dog and a gray 
pad which the knight kept for the good they had done; 
and perhaps it was owing to this that he turned his “ great 
orchard” into a place of “very comfortable captivity ” 
for a number of hares taken in the hunt. 

The picture of Sir Roger on the bench gives us a new 
phase of his character. It presents him as a public man— 
a trusted counselor among his fellow-gentry of the county 
and an object of veneration to the rustics. Sir Roger had 
great legal talents, and would have made a figure in the 
world anywhere, if one may judge by the opinion he ren- 
dered on the dispute that arose, as they were all going to 
the assizes, between Tom Touchy and Will Wimble. He 
heard their statement of the case while on a “ round trot, 
and after having paused some time told them, with the air 
of a man who would not give his opinion rashly, that much 
might be said on both sides ;”—a decision, adds the Specta- 
tor, which dissatisfied neither, “because neither of them 
found himself in the wrong by it.” I dare say the old 
knight was very well satisfied all the rest of the way to the 
shire-town with the manner in which he had discharged 
his duty. Sir Roger once seated on the bench, and we 
hear him whispering in the judge’s ear, no doubt witha 
most learned and legal expression on his kindly old face 
(for the sake of his reputation in the country, you know), 
“that he was glad his lordship had met with so much 
good weather in his circuit.” But the acme is reached 
when the old knight rose to speak, “and a general whisper 
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ran among the country people that Sir Roger was up!” 
No wonder the Spectator trembled for his old friend, 
when he remembered that “much might be said on both 
sides.” Sir Roger, however, “acquitted himself of two 
or three sentences with a look of much business and great 
intrepidity,” and afterwards received the congratulations 
of his fellow-gentry with much affability and bore the 
admiring glances of the rustics with not a little compla- 
cency. After reading this portrayal of Sir Roger asa 
judge, one almost wonders that he should be content to 
let Moll White, the reputed witch, go free, though brought 
before him several times on the charge of exercising her 
dark art, with a caution “to avoid all communication with 
the devil, and never to hurt any of her neighbor’s cattle ;” 
but probably his kind heart revolted at the idea of punish- 
ing her, however much his judgment may have thought 
it necessary. 

Before going to town there is one other incident in Sir 
Roger’s country life which I wish to mention, as showing 
the simple credulity which was natural to him and which 
was only corrected by experience. When out one day, 
in company with the Spectator, Sir Roger came across a 
gipsy encampment, and after having given a pretty fair 
and by no means complimentary account of their way of 
life, holds out his hand to an old Sibyl for her to read his 
fortune. When the crone told him “that he had a widow 
in his line of life,” “Go, go, you are an idle baggage,” said 
he, and at the same time smiled upon his friend. When 
she added “that his true love was constant and that she 
should dream of him to night,” he cried “ Pish!” and bade 
her go on, well pleased, in truth, with her words. As the 
knight and his friend rode away, Sir Roger remarked 
“that he knew several sensible people who believed 
these gypsies foretold very strange things,” and for half 
an hour together, observes the Spectator, appeared more 
jocund'than ordinary. His faith must have been some- 
what:staggered, when, in reaching for a piece of money 
for a charity, he found his pocket picked ! 

But it-is time we looked at Sir Roger in London. We, 
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in company with the Spectator, come upon him doing a 
kindness, as was his habit—chiding a beggar for not find- 
ing some work to do, and at the same time seasoning his 
expostulatory advice with a sixpence. The old knight 
brought up a perfect budget of country news, among other 
things telling what a jolly Christmas he had made for his 
tenants, and ending his relations by taking his friend into 
Squire’s to smoke a pipe with him over a dish of coffee. 
His benevolent air and cheery voice soon put the whole 
establishment at his service, much to the discomfort of 
the other guests, who probably were reconciled to it only 
because this monopoly was entirely unintentional on Sir 
Roger’s part. 

Sir Roger had come to town to see Prince Eugene, 
whose presence in London at that time was creating much 
excitement of one kind and another; but he whiled away 
a great part of his spare time in visiting such places in 
the metropolis as would naturally be attractive to a mid- 
dle-aged country gentleman. 

Westminster Abbey was the first of these places. The 
incidents of the visit show some character. After drink- 
ing off a “glass of widow Trueby’s water,” which, as he 
said, was “very good fora man whilst he staid in town, 
to keep off infection,” he told one of his servants to call a 
coach, “and take care it was an elderly man that drove 
it.” Once at the door, he hesitated a little about going in 
it until assured that the “axle-tree was good,” when he 
got in without further ceremony. They had not gone far, 
however, “ when Sir Roger, popping out his head, called 
the coachman down from his box, and upon his presenting 
himself at the window, asked him if he smoked. Upon 
being told that he did, he bid him stop by the way at any 
good tobacconist’s and take ina roll of their best Virginia.” 
The remainder of the visit passed off in an equally pleas- 
ant manner ;—it being difficult to determine whether the 
knight was better pleased with what he saw or with the 
numerous references he was able to make to Sir Richard 
Baker’s chronicle, a great book in its day, and one of the 
four which Macauley tells us formed the library of the 
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most literary of the country gentlemen of those times. 
He was much taken with the erudition of the “ interpreter,” 
and at parting shook him by the hand, “telling him that 
he should be very glad to see him at hislodgings * * * 
and talk over these matters with him more at leisure.” 
What a relishing discourse would that be, if one could 
only hear it! 

As Sir Roger “had not been at a play these twenty 
years,” he told the Spectator that “he had a great mind 
to see the new tragedy” with him. The play which was 
then on the boards was “The Distressed Mother ;” and 
upon his learning that this lady was Andromache, the 
widow of Hector, he was the more anxious to attend, be- 
cause, as he told the Spectator, “ her husband was a brave 
man,” and this was no guess-work, for, “when he was a 
school-boy, he had read his life at the end of the dictionary.” 
Captain Sentry and the Spectator accompanied the old gen- 
tleman, and the three, with Sir Roger in the middle, took 
their seats in the pit. The knight was in his most happy 
mood, and “as soon as the house was full and the candles 
lighted, stood up and looked about him,” with the honestly- 
expressed admiration of acountryman. After the play be- 
gan he became somewhat critical ;—remarking of Pyrrhus 
‘that he did not believe the king of France himself had 
a better strut.” Upon seeing Andromache’s obstinate 
resistance to the importunities of her lover, Pyrrhus, Sir 
Roger whispered “she would never have him,” adding, 
with a great deal of vehemence, “ you can’t imagine what 
’tis to have to do with a widow!” Once thinking of 
widows, he could not stop; for we hear him, sometime 
after, again whispering to his friend: “ These widows, sir, 
are the most perverse creatures in the world.” Recover- 
ing, at last, from his recollections, he again gave his atten- 
tion to the play, and what with his observations and crit- 
icisms, got through the rest of the evening very pleasantly. 
His friends waited with him until the crowd dispersed, 
and then accompanied him to his lodgings in great state. 

A few evenings after Sir Roger’s visit to the theatre, he 
called for his friend, the Spectator, to make a visit with 

3 
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him to Spring-Gardens, the name by which what was 
once Vauxhall-Garden was now known. It wasa pleas- 
ant old spot, as we are told, with a grove of “warbling 
birds,” and quite a place for flirtations and gallantries. 
Some writer of the period, speaking of this, says: “ The 
windings and turnings in the little wilderness are so intri- 
cate, that the most experienced mothers have often lost 
themselves in looking for their daughters.” Our old 
friend, however, only wished to go for the beauty of the 
place and the pleasure which a virtuous, healthy mind 
always feels at the sight of other people enjoying them- 
selves. When the “Philosopher” (as Sir Roger called 
the Spectator) came down, he found the knight already a 
made friend with the landlady and her children, stroking 
one of the urchins upon the head and “ bidding him to be 
a good child and mind his book,” in the intervals of the 
good woman’s gossip. Fora boatman (they went on the 
water), Sir Roger chose one with a wooden leg; for “ you 
must know,” said he, “I never make use of anybody to 
row me, that has not either lost aleg oranarm.” The 
boat being trimmed with Sir Roger’s coachman—the one 
who had the “looks of a privy counsellor,”—away they 
went, the good old fellow saluting everybody within hail- 
ing distance with a hearty “ good night,” according to his 
usual custom. This practice, however, which in the 
country went “a good way in making him once or twice 
knight of the shire,” brought some Thames-ribaldry upon 
him from two or three diminutive swells, much to the old 
gentleman’s indignation. Indeed, he was so far roused as 
to threaten, “if he were a Middlesex justice,” to “ make such 
vagrants know that her majesty’s subjects were no more 
to be abused by water than by land.” However, the old 
gentleman presently recovered from his vexation; and 
the “fragrancy of the walks and bowers,” “the choirs of 
birds that sung upon the trees” and the “tribe of people 
that walked under. their shades” soon set him to saying 
kindly, pleasant things again. Under these sweet influ- 
ences of nature he was led to assert that “there is nothing 
in the world that pleases a man in love so much as your 
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nightingale. Ah, Mr. Spectator, the many moonlight nights 
that | have walked by myself, and thought on the widow 
by the music of the nightingale!” A tap on the shoulder 
from a mask and a challenge to drink a bottle of mead with 
her, disturbed him in his reverie. The interruption jarred 
upon his humor and with some asperity he told her “ she 
was a wanton baggage, and bid her go about her business.”’ 
A “glass of Burton ale and a slice of hung beef,”—a bit 
of which, with his usual thoughtfulness, the knight sent 
down to the one-legged waterman—concluded the even- 
ning’s sport. 

We have one more chapter devoted to Sir Roger’s Lon- 
don experience—an account of an evening at the club. 
It seems that the old gentleman was usually very jovial and 
hearty at these meetings, even when measuring wits with 
Sir Andrew, as was to be expected of so genial a heart; 
but on this evening he “sat very silent, and instead of 
minding what was said by the company, was whistling 
to himself in a very thoughtful mood, and playing with a 
cork.” He was also overheard to mutter to himself: “A 
foolish woman! I can’t believe it.” His friends rallied 
him upon his humor, and Sir Andrew “offered to lay 
him a bottle of wine that he was thinking of the widow.” 
He admitted it; and after some hesitation said that he had 
just heard from the country that a neighbor of his had been 
paying a visit tothe widow. ‘“ However,” said Sir Roger, 
“T can never think that she’ll have a man that’s half a year 
older than I am, anda noted Republican into the bargain.” 
Upon this Will Honeycomb sought to comfort the old 
gentleman by a recital of his own numerous failures in 
affairs of the heart. Sir Roger appears to have listened 
in profound silence, contrary to his habit, until Will hap- 
pened to quote a part of one of Adam’s speeches to Eve 
after the fall, wherein the “goodliest man” exclaims 
against— 

“This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
“ Of nature,” 


—woman, which so struck Sir Roger’s fancy, that he bor- 
rowed the book, with the leaf folded down, to “read over 
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those verses again before he went to bed.” Yet no one 
who knows Sir Roger, believes for a moment that he at all 
agreed with Adam’s speech, however much it suited his 
mood at the moment ;—he probably went to sleep, after 
all, with a prayer in his heart for the “ perverse widow.” 

Of the one blot upon the character of Sir Roger,—put 
there by Steele or Tickell,—I have only to say that it 
seems inconsistent with the knight’s character, looked at 
in whatever light you please. Sir Roger’s experience 
when a lad had made him too knowing to be fooled, as is 
shown by his treatment of the mask at Spring-Gardens; 
and his love for the “ beautiful widow” was too pure and 
constant for him to even glance at a woman of the town, 
though as fair and wise as Phryne. Addison felt this 
inconsistency ; and at once determined to kill Sir Roger 
himself, as Cervantes did Don Quixote, lest some one else 
should murder him. 

Sir Roger died in the country, at home. Of the many 
letters received concerning his death, the Spectator only 
published the one from Edward Biscuit, the gray-headed 
butler. The letter states that Sir Roger “caught his 
death the last county-sessions, where he would go to see 
justice done to a poor widow woman and her fatherless 
children, that had been wronged by a neighboring gentle- 
man; for you know, sir,” adds Mr. Biscuit, “my good 
master was always the poor man’s friend.” After he “ lost 
his roast-beef stomach,” the only hopes that were enter- 
tained of his recovery were those raised by the apparently 
good effect produced upon him by the “kind message that 
was sent him from the widow lady whom he had made 
love to the forty last years of his life;” but these were 
transient. Though he “kept a good heart to the last,” he 
soon passed away. He left legacies to the poor and needy 
all about him, and some family jewels for the “ perverse 
widow.” He was mourned by all the country round; 
and the butler adds that since his death the old house dog 
“has never joyed himself ;”’—“no more has any of us.” 
A postscript stated that Sir Roger had left a book for Sir 
Andrew Freeport. This, it appears, related to some 
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question over which they had recently been arguing, and 
had certain passages marked. Sir Andrew had no heart 
for the argument, but, “at the sight of the old man’s 


handwriting, burst into tears, and put the book into his 
pocket.” 


Thus lived one who never gave his 


“Name to swell subscription-lists 
“Toward keeping up the sun at nights in heaven, 
“ And other possible ends,”— 


but who always did good by manner and word and act to 
all with whom he came in contact. A man of heart rather 
than of intellect, of notions rather than of reasons,—while 
we laugh at him we yet love him; and acknowledge, that, 
as illustrated by him, “a man of a warm and well-disposed 
heart, with a very small capacity, is highly superior in 
society to him, who, with the greatest talents, is cold and 
languid in his affections.” 

—But Sir Roger is dead. 


“‘There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance.” 
W. R. S. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


WAS requested to write an article for the LIT., the 

time wherein was limited. Good nature entering 
largely into my composition, I consented. I voluntarily 
suspended—in metaphor—the sword of Damocles above 
my head, and in trembling awaited the snapping of 
the thread. The time specified drew near, but still my 
thoughts were as far off as the subject, and both were “on 
the other side of Jordan.” “Don’t disappoint me or 
l’ll—” were the words accompanying the request. Their 
tones still sound in my ears with import direr than the 
Harpie cries, which predicted to the sea-tossed voyagers 
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on Afric’s shore, that tables henceforth should serve them 
for bread. Not till other helpers had failed and the day 
of issue was near at hand, had necessity looked towards 
me. I was to be used as straw is packed down among 
glassware, or as bread eaten between dinner courses, to 
fill up the cracks. Such to my knowledge was the place 
offered me to fill, and yet I accepted. I cannot now 
explain the action of “the suffering ego” which brought 
about this result,—whether from gratification at the honor 
(as I construed it), or from absence of other work, or my 
natural goodness. The fact is plainly palpable that I am 
down for an article,—bound hand and foot to give the 
first offspring of my brain to the devil to be eaten up by 
him into type. Spite the terrors of my position and 
dread for the fate of my mental offspring, I dare not fail 
one iota in my promise. Not that I have nothing better 
to-day,—not that I am actuated by an “ overloving desire” 
to appear in print,—not that I am in love and would bur- 
den the public with my woe-clouded story,—not that I am 
in ennui and would create sensation by working up old 
errors into comedies. No. Neither want of employment, 
desire to be seen in print, love, grief, nor ennui drive me 
to this fearful step. I solemnly affirm that were it not for 
pity, “pure unadulterated pity,” a pity which has been 
wrought to its highest tension by a circumstance that 
once happened to me, not human cause could keep me 
from failing to call at the editor’s office with a contribu- 
tion in my hand. Once I hadadream. I dreamed I was 
an Editor of THE YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, and the 
following was my vision: 

The October number had fallen to my charge. “Fate 
has certainly smiled upon me,” thought my 4me, “for I 
shall have all the long vacation and a month extra for 
preparation.” Fate smiled,—I may almost say, grinned 
still further upon me. With ease I obtained the promise 
of six contributions, which added to three articles of my 
own, would fill up the table of contents. But my dme, 
like imes generally, had much to learn. The smiles of 
Fate and even the positive grins of that lady are some- 
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times deceptive. The best homily and the least regarded 
of the whole book of verities, is the Scottish glee, “ The 
best laid plans of men and mice oft gang aley.” In this 
particular case I resembled the mice here spoken of. 
Trusting to the security of my precautions without taking 
any precautions for my security in the event of a slip-up 
in my programme, I finished my allotted part and took no 
further concern. Vacation over I returned. 

That dash means a good deal,—more than words long 
sought for could express. Laconically speaking, it means 
my hopes were dashed, my air-castles upset, and myself 
spilled in the midst of a quandary, from which I issued 
worse tattered than Lazarus. My meaning is doubtless 
guessed. Six men promised and a half-dozen failed. Six 
pieces were expected and instead thereof six excuses were 
presented. 

One who at being asked had beamed upon me with 
gratitude for the compliment: “ Ah! really, I am so sorry, 
but then I have omitted so many lessons, and do you 
know I haven’t written home for a fortnight? Hope 
*t wont put you out. Good day.” Omitted lessons in his 
case formerly continued to be omitted, and letters home 
emanated about as often from his pen as term-bills from 
the Treasurer, or any other occasion which demanded the 
ready. Number two, who for weeks had been promul- 
gating about the piece he was writing for the LIT., who 
had besieged us with questions innumerable as to the 
length, the style, the subject, etc., etc., who had caused 
our warm hearts to beat high with anticipation, and our 
gratitude had already secured him a seat at the LIT. sup- 
per; this “hope of hopes,” this spes sperum, saluted the 
ears of my sanctum one morning with the words, “Old 
fellow! say, you don’t expect a piece from me, do you? 
I had an idea of giving you something, but the studies 
are so hard that I have almost grown thin with work. 
Got your lesson in Intellect, awful psychecal (intended as 
a joke on poor Psyche, I suppose, who as myth tells us, 
dealt in such mixed stuff as tangled yarn,) stuff, aint it!” 
Three times within a week had that study-loving, “almost 
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grown thin,” classmate attended evening parties, which | 
had been obliged to decline. Number three, whose liking 
for reading was as great as one north magnet’s attraction 
for another, had suddenly emerged into a book worm of 
such wonderful proclivities as to be doing up the whole 
range of literature down from Daniel Chaucer, as he told 
me. Of the others, one declared he had not promised, one 
could n’t find a subject, and another was a fit subject for a 
lunatic asylum, being in love. Exit from my room six 
light-hearted classmates whistling with gusto: 

“T would be an Editor, 

“ And with an Editor’s stand, 

“ A devil at my elbow, 

“ A pen within my hand.” 

Exit from my bosom hope, joy, confidence in mortals; in 
it despair, three-tripled anger, frenzy, then the horror of 
desperation. Upon the wall Nebuchadnezzar read his fate. 
I saw in fiery letters an extract from the Courant. “ /¢ is 
reported that the Editor of the Oct. Lit. set fire to Tuttle, 
Morehouse and Taylor's printing office to delay the tssue of his 
number. We are confident in stating that it will be out be- 
fore the new dormitory is finished.” This but added horror 
to my feelings. Around me rushed in horrid dance the 
maddened visages of a hundred classmates, while with 
fearful yells they shouted, “Is it for this, this, this, we 
elected you? Catiff, show us the Lit. ere the sun sinks be- 
hind Lyceum’s towers, or henceforth thou shalt be con- 
demned to a daily reading of C. C. C.’s College Courant.” 
This saying with fearful threats they rose through the gap- 
ing ceiling. Scarce had they disappeared when up through 
the cracks of my floor shot the horned heads of devils myr- 
iad, grasping with skeleton fingers fonts of type, which 
they poured down my choking throat, while they bore me 
with their vacant hands between the plates of a two-horse 
cylinder press, while howls of “Copy, Copy, More Copy,” 
rang in my deafened ears. Ona sudden from their midst 
there sprung upon my stomach with terrific bound, the 
portly person of Elihu Yale, white-haired and passion- 
eyed, who raised aloft a mighty wooden spoon, and swift 
crashing it descended on my head. 
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Again and again he swung it, while in harmony with its 
movements rang out the fearful discord, 


“Cantabunt soboles unanimique patres ” 


from the demon crowd. * * * 

In horror I awoke. The white sweat coursed from my 
forehead, and in my ears still echoed the fearful words of 
the dream. Its recollection still lingers with me. Such 
then is the reason I cannot break my promise. Nature 
prompts me, but the remembrance of that hour comes 
upon me and in pity I exclaim, “ No, I will not add one 
jot or tittle to heighten the poor Editor’s sorrow. Six men 
have failed him in the hour of need, be not thou the 
seventh. 

What reason is there in my own case and in other cases 
so frequently to prevent one from writing for the LitT.? 
Let me imagine myself an editor again. In the first place, 
outside assistance is indispensable. Without it five men 
with even untiring energy cannot write up nine magazines 
of 60 pages each, so as to be readable to the mass of sub- 
scribers. For this indisposition to assist, the excuse gene- 
rally presented is the want of a proper subject. Of the 
six excuses presented by the six delinquents above, the 
real excuse was not so much the want of time or ability, 
as of a proper subject. Now the field of the Lit., which 
has been so much bruited about of late, is neither so 
limited on the one hand as to include only college topics, 
nor on the other hand so extended as to embrace lengthy 
articles on the eternal verities. Its proper path lies be- 
tween these two extremes, neither too light to be unread 
outside of college, nor too heavy for reading inside. As 
it has some outside circulation it should meet this demand, 
by supplying at least one elegant composition in each num- 
ber, whether a literary critique, a historical essay, or a sci- 
entific investigation. Again, as the major part ofits patron- 
age is from the college, and the greater number of its cri- 
tics are in the college world, the rest of its contents should 
be made up of pieces of local interest to students. What 
is of local interest? The question is readily answered. 
College customs, manners, changes, institutions, fallacies, 
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and a thousand things occurring in our daily life afford a 
vast number and variety of “proper subjects.” Spice is 
wanted. This we would find in some humorous college 
comedy, a romance of college life, or in scraps of poetry. 
I know not whether a serial continued through the year 
would not attach greater interest to each number. Col- 
lege life has romance enough in it to furnish forth a dozen 
novels yearly. With a Table of Contents such as I have 
described there would be variety enough for every class 
of readers. Few read the whole LIT., all read some part 
of it. 

But here again rises the question of help, for without it 
the above arrangements could not be made. At present 
half-a dozen articles yearly constitute the sum total of all 
received without solicitation. Rarely is anything received 
from an under class. This fault should be remedied. The 
pages of the LIT. are open to all, and its Editors are ear- 
nest in calling upon all, if they have anything to write, not 
to be deterred by the fact that they belong to an under 
class. Contributions will be examined upon their own 
merit, not upon the position of the author. 

At the commencement of the 35th volume such is the 
mission proposed for our magazine, such is the goal we 
would reach. We will labor faithfully at our part, will 
others at times lend us the helping hand? 


WOMEN AT YALE. 


AM opposed to female suffrage; but Iam an advocate 
of Woman’s rights. I never saw any woman save disap- 
pointed old maids, domineering wives and romantic young 
women in spectacles, who wanted to vote. But I am told, 
(and my observation confirms the assertion) that the female 
sex has not yet cast off, like a worn-out toad skin its pris- 
tine nature. I am told that the girl of the period is made 
up of the same constituent parts as were the immediate 
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and literal daughters of Eve. I am told that the present 
policy of creation differs in no wise from the ancient one, 
that women are intended for domestic life, as usual, and 
not, as some suppose, for “he-female” voters, that the 
women themselves are conscious of this, and feel urging 
them, the same impulses as of yore. I am confidentially 
informed that girls are as anxious to be married as ever 
they were, and that they will take as much pains to ac- 
complish their designs as ever they did. I suspect that 
they fall back on suffrage, as a recreation only exceeded 
in the excitement resultant, by the matrimonial main. 
In the face of these revelations and suspicions, I lean to 
the belief that the attractive ones in the market, and those 
happily married, are not those who demand he-female suf- 
frage. As these are the only ones in whom I am espe- 
cially interested, I also refrain from demanding of the 
national potentates the right of suffrage for my female 
friends. 

But there is another phase to my character. I am a 
philanthropist. Although not especially interested in un- 
attractive maidens, and married viragos, my benevolent 
disposition bids me wish them well. My heartfelt desire 
is that they should not be wronged. It is my firm convic- 
tion that those who cannot marry, should not be debarred 
from purifying filthy lucre. My sharp-nosed, thin-skinned, 
shrill-toned virgin friends complain to me with tears in 
their eyes, that they are shut out from manly occupations 
by a vulgar prejudice. My unfortunate friends, God 
bless you! J/can only be sorry for you. Still, mature 
deliberation convinces me that you labor under a mistake. 
I believe it to be your unfitness, and not your sex, which 
shuts the door of lucrative positions in your faces. There 
is no help for it. You are too old to commence your edu- 
cation. Naught is now left for you but weeping. But 
the recurrence of this painful state of affairs can be pre- 
vented. Your successors are young enough to be educated, 
able instructors confide to me the fact that, as a rule, there 
is no important impediment existing in the female mind, 
not also found in the male intellect. My advocacy of wo- 
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men’s rights now begins to crop out. I am inclined to 
believe that education is an znalienable right of the female 
sex. I believe that women might and should be educated 
for all positions of trust (even those who expect to be mar- 
ried. It wont hurt them.) And I further believe that 
they all should have a fair chance in the matrimonial mar- 
ket. 

Now those whose only ambition is not the possession of 
a ticket in the connubial lottery should have the best of 
educational institutions for their own private benefit. 
But let those who wish to get married come to Yale. 
Come one, come all! Come, beautiful and plain, or even 
ugly—come, widows and orphans,—come, hopeful and dis- 
appointed—come, bright and dull—come, prude and flirt 
—come, blue-stocking and Flora McFlimsey—come, fat and 
lean—come, blonde and brunette! We will receive you 
with open arms, (literally or metaphorically.) There is a 
balm here for you all. We will console you in all your 
afflictions. We will enliven your lonely hours. We will 
sharpen your wits with male-female debates. We will 
tone your exuberance by mild hazing. We will try 
your courage in rushes. We will test your constitu- 
tion in ball matches and boat races. We will admire your 
agility on the flying trapeze. We will teach you the most 
approved method of roosting on the fence. We will play 
you fairly for the championship at billiards. We will 
pay for every other bottle of ““ Widow Cliquot,” and help 
you home like brothers if you get discouraged. We will 
be liberal with our cigars. We will keep sacred a place 
on our mantels for your dapper little feet. We will refrain 
from cheating you at poker. In short, we will treat you 
impartially as our equals. We will make men of you, and 
marry you on commencement day. 

Another blessing will result from your advent here. 
The customs of New England society will be openly de- 
fied, for Yale students will utterly refuse a surrender of 
the time-honored practice of walking about town like coo- 
ing lovers. As I am small and good-natured, and have a 
host of huge friends, I am perpetually used as a walking 
stick. I trust that on some of you, equally small and 
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good natured, would fall the mantle of their affection, and 
that I should be suffered to carry my own avoirdupois 
without a Sinbad knapsack. Then again, how comforting 
it would be, to have a nice, buxom girl in the corner seat 
at chapel, rather than an akward, bony fellow who can’t 
hold you comfortably. How exhilarating it would be to 
relieve the tedium of a dull class room by innocent little 
flirtations with our sister students. . How truly inspiring 
it would be to attend “dark lecture” side by side with 
timid females. What a preventative of blues, would be a 
lovely pair of chums just across the entry. The value of 
classmates who can sew on buttons scientifically, or join 
rents deftly, cannot be over-estimated. Nothing makes 
me more cadaverously homesick than, at the completion 
of an elaborate toilet, to find that an essential button has 
severed its family connection, and to know that its replace- 
ment involves a weary repetition of artistic hair dressing. 
Then too, we should welcome you as the almoners of 
peace. We should rely on you to end the petty jealousies 
which sever our manly hearts. Oh for an Anna Dickinson 
or a Susan B. Anthony to manage our college politics! 
Oh for a Lydia Thompson to arrange a coalition! Oh for 
a Harriet Beecher Stowe to electioneer for Gamma Nu! 
Oh for a Fanny Fern to collect subscriptions for the Uni- 
versity! Oh for an Elizabeth Cady Stanton to lead the 
choir! Oh for an Olive Logan to nurse you through the 
typhoid! Oh . The thought, overpowers me. I 
must veil my prophetic vision, and restrain my platonic 
soul from such rapturous imaginings. 

Were I a merman, and you fair voyagers ironed to the 
decks of the galley “ Home,” I would, by my spells, melt 
off your fetters, and lure you down under the bright, blue 
seas to the rocks and quicksands of the fabled palaces at 
Yale. Being but mortal, I chant a human song. My 
lyre disdains goblin lays of enchantment, and utters but 
a mawkish ditty. My siren tones but cloy upon your ear. 
My enticing figure shrivels into insignificance and de- 
formity. Yet, as a mortal, pray I you once more, “come 
over into Macedonia and help us.” 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


The College Year, 
Which commenced for the one hundred and seventieth time on Thurs- 
day, September 16th, opened upon a scene of unwonted activity. The 
work on the new Divinity Hall, which was commenced before the end 
of the summer term, had been so rapidly prosecuted that the walls were 
already fast going up, while on the college green, in front of North 
College, was rising that ‘“‘new dormitory building,” the erection of 
which had been so long delayed that most persons had come to regard 
the whole matter as a myth. Ground was broken for this new building, 
which is to be known as the Farnam Dormitory, on the 2d of August, 
and at the present writing the walls are up nearly to the second floor. An 
unusual amount of repairs has also been expended upon the other build- 


ings during the summer vacation, the reading room has been newly 


papered and painted, new walks have been laid out, and in fine a gen- 
eral spirit of change is everywhere evident, Apart from this outside 
activity, however, college life has run on quite as smoothly and quietly as 
usual, ‘The annual “ Freshman rain,” although deferred to a later date 
and somewhat shorter than usual, fully made up for these defects by its 
violence when it finally arrived. So few fires occur in New Haven 
which at all affect the student world that it seems proper to mention 
here the unfortunate one which on Tuesday, the zist ult., destroyed the 
printing establishment of Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, the official col- 
lege printers. By this occurrence the issue of the present number of 
the Lir. has been deferred a fortnight beyond the regular day of pub- 
lication. Our record closes with Saturday, Oct. gth, and dates back 
to the 10th of July, at which time the 


Annual Examinations 


Engrossed the undergraduate mind, and made Alumni Hall the center 
of interest, though not of attraction, to all. The weather this year 
deserves mention, as it was much less oppressive than is usually the 
case in the middle of summer. The last examination occurred on 
Thursday, the 15th of July, and on the following day the list of killed 
and wounded was made known by the faculty. No one of the Juniors 
was dropped, but five members of the class were heavily conditioned 
and suspended for several weeks of the fall term. The other classes 
were less successful. Three Sophomores and three Freshmen were 
dropped, and one Sophomore was also detected in “ skinning ” and sus- 
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pended for a term. No second examinations in any of the departments 
were required, as was the case last year, which is supposed to indicate 
that no papers were discovered beforehand. A couple of noteworthy 
and commendable innovations in the manner of examination were in- 
troduced this year. One was suggested by the new division of the 
classes according to “stand,” and consisted in the assignment of dif- 
ferent passages in Greek and Latin to the members of different divisions ; 
the other was the granting of some degree of option in two or three of 
the studies, as to the questions which each person would answer. This 
was secured by printing a larger number of questions than usual, of which 
only the usual number were required to “pass” the paper, while for 
answering any others “‘ additional credit” was given. Thus in Natural 
Philosophy, eighteen questions were proposed, of which each person was 
expected to answer ten, which might be selected at pleasure from the 
whole number, while a higher mark was given to those who answered 
any of the remaining eight. The close of annual occasioned a great 
exodus of the students, so that college was comparatively deserted 
when the 


Baccalaureate 


Was preached on Sunday afternoon by the College Pastor, Rev. O. E. 
Daggett, D.D. His text was ist Corinthians xvi: 13, and the subject 
of his sermon, “‘ Manliness.” Between sixty and seventy of the grad- 
uating class occupied the senior seats, and a good sized audience filled 
the remainder of the house. This opening performance of the week 
was followed on Monday by the graduating exercises of the 


Scientific School, 


Which occupied the morning and evening of that day. There were 
thirty-two graduates from the various departments of the school this 
year, and each one of the graduates in the regular course read a thesis 
in Sheffield Hall. Sixteen of the class having read their essays in the 
morning, the dozen best speakers were reserved for the evening, when 
they went through with their performances before a good audience, 
President Woolsey presiding. At the close of the reading, eleven 
prizes were announced for proficiency in various studies, and then the 
audience were invited to a collation, which pleasantly closed the exer- 
cises of the evening. Quite a number of undergraduates were present, 
although not so large a number as gathered to hear the 


Prize Declamations, 


Which were delivered in the Chapel on the evening of Tuesday, July 
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zoth, commencing at 8 o’clock. The outside audience was rather small, 
not filling the body of the house, as for some reason it seems impossible 
to secure for this feature of the week at Yale the attention which it re- 
ceives in many other colleges. The dozen best speakers of ’71, according 
to previous selection of Profs. Northrop and Bailey, went through the 
following programme :—*‘ The Black Regiment,” Robert W. Archbald, 
Scranton, Pa.; ‘‘ The Death Penalty,” Charles R. Lanman, Norwich 
Town, Conn.; ‘‘ Daniel Webster,” Orville J. Bliss, Chicago, !1',; 
**Trish Aliens and English Victories,” Frank Johnson, Pine Bluff, Ark.; 
“* Mark Antony on the Death of Cesar,” Frank Cramer, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; “‘ The Washington Monument,” Edwin F. Sweet, Vineland, N. 
J.; “‘Salathiel to Titus,” Cornelius E. Cuddeback, Port Jervis, N. Y.; 
“Icilius,” Wilbert W. Perry, Collinsville, Conn.; ‘‘ Extract from Ded- 
ication Ode,” Charles B. Dudley, Maine, N. Y.; “‘ The First Predic- 
tor of an Eclipse,” Thomas Thacher, New Haven, Conn.; ‘‘ Eulogy 
on Athens,” Alfred B. Mason, Chicago, IIl.; ‘‘ Peroration against 
Warren Hastings,” Howard Mansfield, New Haven, Conn. The 
pieces were all commendably brief, averaging only a trifle over seven 
minutes each, and the speaking as a whole was good, without being ex- 
cellent. The committee of award was chosen from the audience, and 
consisted of Rev. Hiram P. Arms, D.D., of Norwich Town, Conn., Rev. 
B. G. Northrop and Rev. G. B. Newcomb of this city. Each of the 
three prizes was divided, and the halves were assigned as follows :— 
first, Cramer and Thacher; second, Archbald and Dudley; third, 
Cuddeback and Lanman. The faculty was not very fully represented 


at the chapel, and we regret to say that they also pretty generally 
*‘cut” the 


Concio ad Clerum, 

Which was preached at the same hour in the North Church, by the 
Rev. Salmon McCall, of Old Saybrook, Conn., a graduate of the class 
of ’51. The subject of his discourse was ‘‘ The Special Adaptativeness 
of the Gospel to the Wants of the Age,” and the audience was only no- 
ticeable as being even smaller than that which usually listens to this 
performance. The unfortunate thing about this sermon is, that it 
comes on the evening before 


Phi Beta Kappa 
Elects its officers for the year, as the minds of many are then fully oc- 
cupied with the preparation of “‘slates,” and the “laying of pipe” 
for this exciting election. Despite a good deal of opposition, the 
** straight ticket ” was finally carried through at the business meeting on 
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Wednesday morning, and the ancient organization was officered as follows 
for the ensuing year :—President, Rev. I. N. Tarbox, D.D., ’39; Vice 
President, Prof, A. C. Twining, ’20 ; Corresponding Secretary, Prof. D. 
C. Gilman, ’52; Treasurer, Prof. H. A. Newton, ’50; Assistant Treas- 
urer, M. F. Tyler, ’70; Recording Secretary, E. S$. Hume, ’70; 
Orator, President McCosh, of Princeton, with Hon. Theodore W. 
Dwight, of Columbia Law School, as substitute ; Poet, James K. Lom- 
bard, ’54, with Rev. I. N. Tarbox, ’39, as substitute. Forty elections 
to the best scholars of ’70, as well as several honorary elections, were 
also given out. In the evening the society held its public exercises at 
the North Church, where the oration was delivered by Hon. Emory 
Washburn, LL.D., of Cambridge, Mass., and the poem by E. R. Sill, 
of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, a member of the Lir. board of ’61. The 
former gentleman read with considerable difficulty a well written pro- 
duction on ‘* The Relations of the College to the State ”; while the latter 
delivered in excellent style a very enjoyable poem on “‘ The Thousand 
Clocks of Noster Town, or Truth by Majority.” Unique in subject 
and treatment, it was the gem of the week, and all who heard it will 
rejoice to learn that its early publication may be expected. The exer- 
cises were listened to by many graduates, most of whom had arrived in 
town early enough to attend the 


Alumni Meeting, 


Which was called to order at g o’clock in the morning of Wednesday 
by Prof. Noah Porter. Hon. Asahel Huntington of the class of ’19 
was elected chairman, and Charles Tracy of the class of ’32, secretary. 
The chairman made the opening address and then, after the reading of 
the annual obituary record, called forth brief speeches from Rev. W. 
W. Turner, of ’19, Hon. F. Gillett, of ’z9, Rev. I. N. Tarbox, of 
’39, Prof. Washburn, of Harvard, President Caswell, of Brown, Rev. J. 
W. Dulles, of ’44, Rev. F. W. Fisk, of ’49, and W. E. Robinson, of 
"41. After the election of officers for the ensuing year, the meeting 
appointed a committee, consisting of Prof. Noah Porter, of ’31, Hon. 
W. M. Evarts, of 37, C. J. Stille, of 39, A. Taft, of ’33, and Rev. F. 
W. Fisk, of ’49, to examine the subject of admitting the alumni to a share 
in the control of the college, and report at the meeting next July. 
After singing a hymn, the orator of the day, Hon. Henry L. Dawes, 
M. C. from Massachusetts, of the class of ’39, was introduced, and 
spoke for an hour on the “‘ Relations of Education to Government.” 
Wednesday being emphatically alumni day, the faculty gave a reception 
to the graduates in the Art Gallery from 4 to 6 o’clock in the afternoon, 
while the 4 
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Class Reunions 


Kept up the interest till well into the night. Nine classes held meet- 
ings at different places and hours Wednesday evening, of which the 
largest and most interesting was naturally the triennial of 766, at the 
New Haven House. Fifty-seven of the 95 graduates, and 11 non-grad- 
uates were present at the supper, while a large number ot outsiders were 
admitted at the presentation of the silver cup to the class boy. The 
fortunate recipient was Arthur Woolsey Chatfield, son of C. C. Chatfield, 
of the Courant. Mr. W. W. Farnam made the presentation, and 
Mr. Chatfield the reception speech, Six members of 1819 met 
together, and of the 39 who graduated 12 are still alive. The corres- 
ponding numbers for 1829 are: 12, 44, 77; for 1839, 29, 67, 94; for 
1844, 30, 85, 104; for 1849, 36, 77, 945 1854, 20, 84, 99; 1859, 
49, 94, 105; 1863, 40, 118, 122, Over 200, it will thus be seen, 
were present at the regular class meetings, and counting the representa- 
tives of other classes who were here during the week, probably the 
number of alumni did not fall much below 300. Although many of the 
meetings did not break up until quite a late hour, most of those present 
at them were stirring the next morning in season to join the traditional 
procession for 


Commencement, 


Which formed as usual in front of the Lyceum, and proceeded to the 
Center Church. The church was well filled with the usual commence- 
ment audience, disposed in the proper manner. The appointments of 
the class were given in the July number; the subjects and speakers of 
the day were as follows:—Salutatory Oration in Latin, by Garpiner 
Laturop, Columbia, Mo. Dissertation, ‘‘ Robert Burns,” by Joxn 
Cowes Grant, Lockport, Ill. Dissertation, ‘‘ German Liberty,” by 
Henry Cray Missmmer, Pottstown, Pa. Oration, ‘‘ Olden Barneveldt,” 
by Cuartes THeopor Werrzer, New Haven. Oration, “ Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby,” by Franx Russet Cuitps, East Hartford. Dissertation, “‘ The . 
Failure of Protestantism,” by Henry Taytor Terry, Hartford, Ora- 
tion, “‘ The Eastern Question,” by Henry Lear, Doylestown, Pa. Ora- 
tion, “‘ Ochlochracy,” by M. Stuart Puetps, Ansover, Mass. Oration, 
“‘Free Trade,” by Epwarp Gustin Coy, Sandusky, Ohio. Oration, 
«* A Plea for Shylocks,” by Cuartes Witi1aM Barpeen, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Oration, “‘ Railroads and the Government,” by Henry Cray Bannarp, 
New Haven. Oration, ‘‘ The Fictions of History,” by Epwarp Heaton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Philosophical Oration, ‘* Macchiavelli’s Art of 
War,” by Bernavorre Perrin, New Britain. Philosophical Oration, 
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“The Heresy of Speculation,” by Epwarp Payson Wixper, Kolapoor, 
India. Oration, “‘ College Friendships,” with the Valedictory Address, 
by Arruur Suirtey, New York City. The music for the occasion was 
furnished by the Philharmonic Society of New Haven, assisted by sev- 
eral performers from New York, and was under the direction of Prof, 
Steeckel. It was quite a noticeable coincidence that the salutatorian of 
’69 was the son of the salutatorian of ’19. Mr. Wilder’s oration was 
generally considered the best effort of the day, and appears in this 
number of the Lir. The one session system introduced last year was 
followed this year, and seems to meet with universal satisfaction. The 
exercises which commenced soon after ten were thus finished about two 
o’clock with the 
Conferring of Degrees 

By the President. A.B. was given to the 117 regular graduates of ’69, 
as well as to H. W. Syle, a deaf mute, who came up from New York 
and passed the annual examinations of the four classes in a lump—a 
feat which was certainly cheaply rewarded by the permission to write the 
first two letters of the alphabet after his name ; A.M., in regular course, 
to 27 men of ’66, out of course, to 10 graduates of other classes, from 
31 to 65, and special to 6 non-graduates; LL.B. to5; M.D. tog; 
Ph.B. to 27; Ph.D. to 4; and C.E. to1. The following honorary 
degrees were also announced ; LL.D., Ezra Abbot, Professor in Harvard 
University, Prof. Edward E, Salisbury, of New Haven, class of ’32, 
Judge Henry W. Taylor, of Canandaigua, N. Y., class of 716; D.D., 
Rev. Lavalette Perrin of New Britain, class of ’40, Rev. I. N. Tarbox, 
of Boston, class of 39. M.A., Porter C. Bliss, of New York, William 
T. Harris, of St. Louis, Mo., Charles B. Lusenberg, of New York, Dr. 
George F. Shrady, of New York, Dr. L. H. Steiner, of Baltimore, Md., 
Eli Whitney, of New Haven. With the conferring of these 212 degrees 
the literary performances of the week concluded, and it only remained 
for the new fledged alumni to join their older associates in the com- 
mencement dinner at Alumni Hall. In the evening President Wool- 
sey held a reception at his residence which was fully attended, while 
the northern trains carried quite a number of Yalensians bound for 


Worcester, 


With the hope and expectation of witnessing a victory for the blue on 
Quinsigamond. But alas! for the fourth successive time the Lit. has 
to record the old story of defeat. The regatta this year attracted less 
than the usual number of spectators from either the colleges or the 
public for several reasons, prominent among which was the fact that 
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Harvard had already sent her best four to England. Harvard’s term, 
too, had closed three weeks previous, so that there were probably not a 
hundred of her students present, while the number of Yale undergrad- 
ates was but little larger. Those who were there, however, felt confi- 
dent of victory in the University race, and hopeful of success in the 
Freshman. ‘The latter was first pulled and resulted in a victory for 
Harvard—her time being 19: 30, while Yale’s was 19:58 1-2. The 
University race was a repetition of the Freshman in its result, although 
it was very well contested throughout. The Harvard boat took the 
lead from the start, and, though closely pressed several times by Yale, 
kept it to the end, rowing the three miles in 18:2. Yale’s time was 
18:11. For the five previous years the time has been as follows, Har- 
vard being first noted :—1864, 19:43 1-2—19:10; 1865, 19: 09— 
18:42 1-2; 1866, 18: 43 1-2—19: 10; 1867, 18: 12 3-4—19: 25 1-2; 
1868, 17: 48 1-2—18: 38 1-2. . It thus appears that Harvard has beaten 
her time this year only once, in the regatta of 1868, while Yale made 
31 1-2 seconds better time than her best previous, which was in 1865. 
Some additional consolation may possibly be extracted from the fact 
that Yale’s time this year would have beaten in any race before 1868. 
The Freshman crews were made up as follows :—Harvard, R. S. Rus- 
sell (stroke), A. Tucker, No. 2, W. C. Loring, No. 3, E. Treadwell, 
No. 4, G. H. Gould, No. 5, H. St.J. Smith (bow); Yale, J. P. Stud- 
ley (stroke), W. L. Cushing, No. z, F. G. B. Swayne, No. 3, E. H. Hub- 
No. 4, F. L. Hall, No. 5, L. S. Boomer (bow). It is but justice to 
the Yale Freshmen to state that one man who pulled on the race had 
rowed with the crew but little over a week, the unfortunate sickness of 
a member of the original crew making a change necessary just before 
they left New Haven. The statistics of the two University crews are 
as follows :— 
Harvarp. 
Class. Weight. Age. 
Francis O. Lyman, 71 154 23 
Theophilus Parsons, "70 153 20 
Joseph S. Fay, Jr., Law School, 155 22 
Grinnell Willis, 70 153 20 
George I. Jones, A 155 21 
Nathaniel G. Read, "71 133 20 


Yate. 
George W. Drew, "70 168 26 
William A. Copp, 69 164 25 
David McC. Bone, 70 160 22 
William H. Lee, 70 164 21 
Edgar D. Coonley, "71 155 24 
Roderick Terry, ?70 155 20 
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Mr. Fay, a member of the Law School at Harvard, was allowed to pull 
in this race by Yale, on account of Harvard’s best men having gone to 
row the International race. Both he and Mr. Lyman were at that time 
substitutes for the Harvard four, in which they took their places imme- 
diately upon reaching England. We must not forget to mention the 
weather, which was all that could be desired—the regular rain having been 
omitted, contrary to all precedent. The reports of the race are re- 
markably unanimous as to the reason which they assign for Yale’s defeat, 
—the general tone of all the comments being tersely summed up in the 
following remark : “‘ Yale sends muscle enough every year to Worcester, 
to win, but she must pull a quicker stroke, and with a shorter and 
lighter oar, to do so.” Speaking of reports of the race reminds us to 
say, that for light and entertaining reading we award the palm to the 
descriptions of the history and status of boating at Yale, which were 
given in some of the papers. We cannot resist the temptation to give 
a sample sentence which occurred under the heading ‘‘ Boating at Yale”, 
in the Wew York Tribune’s account of the regatta: “A citizen stated 
yesterday that if the present boat-house at Yale was insufficient, as stated, 
there were thousands of citizens who stood ready to build a new one.” 
With this generous disposition on the part of the New Haven public, 
we presume the new treasurer of the 


Navy 
Will make it his first duty to mention to some one of these “ thousands 
of citizens ” the debt on the present boat-house, which we learn from the 
published report of the retiring commodore, amounts at present to 
$1,500. As the debt was stated a year ago as $1,600, it will be seen 
that a reduction of $100 has been made during the last twelve months, 
suggesting the conundrum, Which is likely to be soonest paid, the National 
or the navy debt? From the same report, which was presented at a meet- 
ing of the navy on Saturday, the 18th ult., we learn that the total expen- 
ditures during the past year were $1,848.81—a sum which was a trifle 
more than counter-balanced by the receipt from various sources of $1,849. 
25. Of this sum $683 came from subscriptions, while back subscriptions to 
the amount of $163 are still uncollected. At the meeting on the 18th ult., 
Edwin R. Stearns was elected treasurer, and a ballot was taken for commo- 
dore. Mr. Copp, the retiring commodore, who presided, declared one 
of the candidates elected by a plurality vote, but this decision was so man- 
ifestly illegal that another meeting was called on Saturday, the 2d inst. by 
the captain of the senior boat club, at which David McCoy Bone was 
unanimously chosencommodore. The fall races have been appointed for 
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Saturday, the 23d inst., and prizes offered for the winning shell, gig and 
barge crews, as well as for the best single and double sculls. The an- 
nouncement of these prizes has awakened considerable activity in boat- 
ing matters, and the races this fall promise to be the most successful we 
have had for a long time. We understand that an effort is to be made 
the coming winter to raise a fund large enough to provide similar prizes 
every year in future. It is a move in the right direction, and we trust 
it may accomplish all that it promises. The offer of prizes for single 
and double sculls is particularly commendable, as it gives the members 
of the professional schools an opportunity to compete in some of the 
races. We are not without hopes that at no distant day the new 


Theological Hall 


Will send forth exponents of “ muscular christianity,” who have won 
laurels in the harbor races. Ground was broken for this new building on 
July 13th by President Woolsey, and during the vacation the work upon 
it was rapidly pushed forward. On Wednesday, the 22d ult., the corner 
stone of the edifice was laid, the greater part of the afternoon being 
occupied in the attending ceremonies, Preliminary exercises were held 
at the Center Church at half-past two o’clock—the south gallery being 
on this occasion “‘ reserved for students.” A large audience was present, 
and a number of addresses were made by members of the faculty, 
benefactors of the institution and clergymen. A procession was then 
formed and proceeded in the rain to the new Hall, where the corner- 
stone was laid by President Woolsey. The building is going up rapidly 
and is expected to be finished by the opening of the next college year. 
Although it will not be completed until after the Seniors leave college, 
they will probably have among their 


Class Pictures 


Views of the building while in process of erection. The pictures for ’70 
are to be taken by Mr. Prescott of Hartford, who was chosen photo- 
grapher at a class meeting on Wednesday, the 30th ult., by the decisive 
vote of 58 in his favor to 34 for Sarony, who took the pictures for ’69. 
At a previous meeting to consider the picture question, a committee was 
appointed to consider the expediency of making a change in the manage- 
ment of the business on the part of the class.) ‘This committee recom- 
mended the abolishment of the body known as the Class Picture Com- 
mittee, and advised the selection of one man who should represent the 
class, and be its business agent. Their report was accepted, and 
Edward S. Hume was elected to fill the position. Mr, Prescott is 
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putting up a building on the lot opposite Alumni Hall, and will soon 
be engaged on the class negatives. He will also take the views this 
fall. His terms are $20 per hundred pictures. Having said so much 
of elections we cannot omit some mention of the 


Statement of Facts 


On the evening of Wednesday, the zgth ult., when the claims of the 
two oldest college societies to their suffrages were presented to the class 
of 73. The exercises took place in Brothers’ Hall, which was crowded 
with members of the upper classes, with a sprinkling of about forty 
Freshmen. H. B. Mason, the opening orator for Linonia was absent, 
and the speaking was commenced by E. P. Clark, ’70, for Brothers, fol- 
lowed by A. B. Mason, ’71, for Linonia, W. R. Sperry, ’71, for Brothers, 
C. McC, Reeve, ’70, for Linonia, and finally, G. W. Drew, ’70, for 
Brothers. After the speeches the Freshmen present deposited their bal- 
lots, upon the counting of which it was found that Brothers had been 
chosen by 21 and Linonia by 18; the rest have since been assigned 
by lot equally between the two. Having mentioned the 


Class of 73, 


We may as well keep on, and note a few facts which seem worth record- 
ing. At the July examination 68 were admitted, 44 conditioned and 
14 rejected, At the September examination 18 more were admitted, 23 
conditioned and 8 rejected. Of the 175 who applied this year, 
therefore, 86 were admitted, 67 conditioned, and 22 rejected. 
The examinations this year are reported to have been harder 
than ever before, as it seems to be the intention of the faculty 
to steadily raise the standard of admission. English Grammar and 
Geography, the two requirements which are mentioned last in the 
“terms of admission” in the catalogue and usually least thought of 
by applicants, were particularly insisted on this year—a written exam- 
ination being required in each. Enough of the conditioned men have 
already “‘ made up” to bring the number in the class up to 140, and 
probably at least a dozen more will be admitted before the issue of the 
college catalogue. Two additions have been made to the Senior class, 
three to the Junior and four to the Sophomore. _Electioneering for the 
Freshman societies has been very brisk this year, and the crescent has 
won the most decisive victory which either society has gained for many 
years. The exact figures we cannot yet give, but no doubt is expressed 
that when every man is in the class, Delta Kappa will be at least 
thirty ahead of her rival. Delta Kappa initiated her men on the second 
Wednesday evening of the term, and Kappa Sigma Epsilon on the Monday 
evening of the following week. There has been one organized “‘ rush” at 
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Hamilton Park, in which, as usual, victory perched upon the banners of 
the combatants. No aggravated cases of hazing have come to our 
knowledge, although ‘smoking out ” and hat stealing have not been 
entirely unknown. The 


Studies of the Term 


For ’73 are very much the same as previous classes have had at the be- 
ginning of the course; Greek (Odyssey) to Prof. Packard; Latin (Livy) 
to Tutor Day; Euclid to Tutor Richards, and Latin Prose to Tutor 
Tinker. The Sophomores recite Trigonometry to Prof. Newton; Latin 
(Horace) to Tutor Peck; Greek (Demosthenes) to Tutor Wood, and 
French to Prof. Coe. Compositions take the place of the noon recita- 
tions of Saturday, as do the “ forensic disputations ” those of Wednesday 
and Saturday with the Juniors, These latter recite English Literature 
(Shaw’s) to Prof. Northrop; Greek (Arrian) to Prof. Hadley ; Natural 
Philosophy to Tutor Miller, and Calculus to Prof. Newton. Calculus is an 
optional study which may be taken in the place of Greek, and it is chosen 
by about 30 members of the class. The Seniors recite Political Economy 
(Perry’s) to the President ; Psychology to Prof. Porter; Astronomy to 
Prof. Loomis ; Latin (Cicero pro Cluentio) to Prof. Thacher ; Chemistry 
(Roscoe’s) to Prof. Silliman, and German to Prof. Coe. Of the three 
studies, Astronomy, Latin and German, choice must be made of two. 
Prof. Silliman gives four lectures a week on Chemistry, which are also 
attended by the medical students. Two compositions are to be required 
during the term. Prof. Loomis is the officer of the first division, and 
Prof. Thacher of the second, the class being again divided alphabetically. 
The Juniors and Sophomores are divided according to stand, the Fresh- 
men for this term according to the alphabet. The division officers of 
each of these classes have been named in their order. A number of per- 
sonal items in regard to the 


Faculty, 


Which have accumulated during the summer, may as well be noted here. 
Of last year’s instructors, Tutors Otis, Keep and Smith have left. Mr. 
Keep sailed from New York on July 28th, to enter upon his consulship 
at Pireus in Greece, going by way of England, whence he wrote the 
Courant an account of the International race. Mr. Smith has married, 
and is now teacher of mathematics in the Mount Auburn Young Ladies’ 
Institute at Cincinnati. He carries with him the best wishes of ’70, by 
whom his faithfulness as an instructor will not soon be forgotten. The 
new tutors are Messrs, T. L. Day of ’67, A. P. Tinker of ’68 and W. 
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C. Wood of 768, Tracy Peck of ’61, tutor here from ’64 to ’67, has re- 
sumed his old position, This year is the first time that graduates of only 
one year’s standing have been taken as tutors. In the shower of degrees 
this year, Prof. Dwight of the Theological School has been made D.D. by 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, and Prof. Thacher LL.D. by West- 
ern Reserve College. Prof. Northrop has been offered the Presidency 
of the Alabama State University, but has decided to retain his present 
position. Prof. Whitney has published his German Grammar and 
Reader. The Appletons have just published an abridgment of Prof. 
Hadley’s Greek Grammar for the use of beginners. Other publications 
by members of the faculty during the summer have been President 
Woolsey’s work on Divorce, and Prof. Hoppin’s on Homiletics, Prof. 
Whitney presided over the convention of American Philologists at 
Poughkeepsie the last of July, and was subsequently chosen President 
for the ensuing year of the ‘‘ American Philological Association,” into 
which the convention resolved itself. Other members of the Association 
from Yale are Profs, Hadley and H. N. Day, and Mr. Van Name, the 
college librarian. At the meeting of the “‘ National Academy of 
Science,” held at Northampton, Mass., Profs. Twining and Silliman 
were present and read papers. The latter has been lately appointed 
State Chemist—an office recently created in this state. Profs. Newton 
and Lyman have returned from Europe, having been treated with dis- 
tinguished attention both in England and on the Continent. Prof. Gil- 
man delivered the address at the Humboldt Centennial Anniversary in 
this city on the 1gth ult. Prof. Porter’s ‘Human Intellect” has just 
gone into a second edition. Let us not be understood as implying any 
necessary connection between Psychology and amusements, if we make the 


Town Shows 


The next and last heading of our lengthy record. This topic need not 
delay us long, as the amusement record for the first three weeks of the 
term contains nothing worthy of special mention. These shows were all 
held in Brewster’s Hall, as the repairs of Music Hall were not completed 
till Friday, the 8th inst. The evening of that day was appointed for 
the opening, and a large audience assembled. So pleased were they 
with the appearance of the hall since its renovation, that they kept their 
good nature when informed that the play announced for that evening 
could not be performed, owing to some terrible muddle which nobody 
could understand. The play, ‘‘ Caste,” was given on the next evening 
by avery respectable company to an overflowing house, For the future, 
the “Amusement Calendar” of the Green Room contains several 
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announcements of more than ordinary interest. One of them particularly 
appeals to the patronage of Yale students—the lecture of John B. Gough, 
on the 27th inst., the proceeds of which are to be devoted to the 
Bethany Sunday School. This, as everbody knows, is a college institu- 


tion, and with so popular a lecturer we doubt not that its treasury will 
be well filled. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Since others, as well as we, have been resting, our college exchanges for 
the month, are not as numerous as usual. Those received have been— 7 %e 
Dartmouth, Hamilton Literary Monthly, Michigan University Chronicle, Cornell 
Era, Harvard Advocate, Miami Student, Notre Dame Scholastic, Racine College 
Mercury, Shurtleff Qui Vive, Trinity Tadb/et, Williams Vidette, College Item, 
Irving Union, Amherst Student, College Courier, Western Collegian. 

OuTSIDE MAGAZINES, having no pity on their editors, have come as usual, 
viz: Atlantic Monthly, Galaxy, Littell’ Living Age, Overland Monthly, Lippincott's 
Magazine, Sabbath at Home, Arthur's Home Magazine, Once a Month, Cincinnati 
Medical Repertory, Packard's Monthly, American Exchange and Review, Michigan 
Teacher, Hitchcock's New Monthly Magazine. 

OuTsIDE PAPERS—Advertisers’ Gazette, American Fournal of Philately, Ameri- 
can Literary Gazette, American Presbyterian, Appletons’ Fournal, Baltimore South- 
ern Metropolis, Baltimore Statesman, College Courant, Hearth and Home, Living 
Church, New York Jmperialist, Nation, New England Postal Record, Citizen and 
Round T. able, Yonkers Statesman, Sea-Side Oracle, St. Louis Fournal of Educa- 
tion, Schoolmaster, New York Manufacturer and Builder, Reform League, Worthy 
Chief, Figaro, Whitlock Exposition, Recorder, Sharp-Shooter and Anti-Fogey, 
Christian Banner. 

As our exchange list is not materially altered since our last issue, we will 
not weary you with individual notices, which have been already given. We 
must say, however, that we regard ourselves as especially fortunate in posses- 
sing such an exchange list. With hardly an exception our exchanges are 
able and readable. It is a real pleasure’as well as a duty to devote time to 
the reading of such papers and magazines as are now published in this coun- 
try. We venture to say that but few students are aware of the treasures now 
in print, always within their grasp, yet seldom touched. You have but to 
follow the pithy, logical editorials of the Nation with their bold, refreshing 
utterances, and you will arise from the perusal with a head perceptibly clearer 
with regard to knotty political questions, and with a renewed interest in live 
subjects. If you lack information, you will find it most thoroughly condensed 
in an attractive form, in that immense combination, Zhe Citizen and Round 
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Table, which treats of all subjects from the National policy down to female 
gossip, and of all reputations, from that of a renowned game cock up to that 
of President Grant. If you would be entertained, you will always find Afpz- 
tons’ Fournal fresh and congenial. If you do not intend to addle your brains, 
and shrivel your body by a city life, you should read of the attractiveness and 
utility of nature, so carefully portrayed week by week in the Hearth and Home. 
And so we might go on, had we not promised otherwise, to praise the whole 
list. Not that all are perfect, or even approximating to perfection, but that 
considering the obstacles piled in the pathway of each, all have reason to be 
proud of their success. 

The magazines are perhaps better known in the student-world than the 
papers. The Overland Monthly, though the youngest in the family, is wonder- 
fully precocious, and is so irreverent as to vie most successfully with its 
elders. It brings with it from over the plains, a spice of Western energy and 
dash, which is to conservative New England as a new and unique drama toa 
blasé theatre-goer. Littell’s Living Age has less of trash in it than most of our 
magazines. Every article is worthy to be read through and read carefully, for 
which reading the reader will be wiser. Lippincott’s Magazine has a knack of 
putting argumentative, instructive essays in an attractive form, while its con- 
tents are sufficiently varied to please the most varied. The Aélantic Monthly 
and the Galaxy every student reads and appreciates as the friends of leisure 
hours, and the enliveners of dull ones. The other magazines adapt them- 
selves to the wants of different people, and by their diversity of style and 
matter, proclaim against the necessity of ignorance. 

Our College exchanges we are always especially interested in, as being ex- 
ponents, to some extent, of the character and ability of the students which 
they represent. For this reason, we believe that all college papers should 
take pains to obtain the opinions of undergraduates in their ealumns, and 
should not devote so much of their space to productions of graduates, and of 
older men generally. It is a sign of weakness. It impresses one with the 
idea that there is either a lack of talent, or a lack of energy in the colleges 
which they represent. 

As for ourselves, we are late,as usual. Our excuse is—fire! Our printers 
were surprised by a voracious conflagration, which consumed among other 
things, our type. The delay of re-establishment put a temporary stop to all 
their work, and here we are. Surely, if “ procrastination is the thief of time,” 
Lit. Editors have much dishonesty to answer for. We had intended to explain 
the shortcomings of this issue, and also modestly to apologize for them, but one 
of our correspondents has done it for us by his dream, and it is only left for 
us to say that in sincere good-fellowship we welcome you home. Without 
your cheering and suggestive presence our inspiration would droop and die 
under the shadow of the elms, which now, excited by your jovial song, nod 
kindly with reassuring benedictions upon our shady sanctum. I’ faith these 
very monarchs pine for you. They’ve waited through sunshine, and through 
storm most patiently for a last greeting and parting with the merry youngsters 
who from old have played about their feet. How is it that such power is van- 
quished? Why is it that what has braved the wrath of Heaven for weary 
years, cannot live on exulting in its strength, to defy the imbecility of age, and 
triumph over the weaknesses it has o’ershadowed? It cannot be that blighted 
by the weary waiting some of these haughty elms have sunk despondent into 
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obscurity. Right royally these few have perished. With knightly courage” 
they faced the foeman, while wound after wound and thrust upon thrust calleg™ 
sternly for surrender. Unflinchingly they stood, most valorously they smileg.) 
through the contest. And when with the groan of the vanquished they fell) | 
it was with the silver chord completely severed. No foe maligns their mem) 
ory with taunt of weakness. We mourn them as we would ahero slain. We ™ 
shall remember them as martyrs to a righteous cause. When there shall rise > 
the monument over their graves, ours is the task to grace it with such flowers: | 
of learning and wreaths of eloquence, as shall do honor to their memory. 

And so we call you back, to mourn over the lost, to sorrow for those that E 
soon must perish, but to rejoice over the legacy, to weep for the slain, but to 7 
cherish their offspring. % 

Our own dear classmates, we congratulate upon their accession to their) 
birthright. We can look back upon three years, for the most part misspent,” 
and we can look forward to a year which may be our salvation, or may work 4 
us harm. We have but to will it. No other class in college has the same out 7 
look. To none but us is the dull glimmering consciousness of a portal on’ 
the jar, and beyond, a sea which none but skillful pilots navigate successfully, 7 
While loitering in this garden of ease for another twelvemonth we may well 
study the aspect of that tossing main without ; locate its shoals and hidden | 
rocks ; search for its whirlpools and its eddies; investigate its elements, to 
guard against its gales, and above all rig the bark on which we sail so that 7 
she shall float water-tight, strong, steady, obedient, and swift if you will. 

“Come jolly Juniors raise the chorus, to old Yale loud praises sing!” You 7 
will never have a better chance. Before our mantle falls upon you, you will © 
have represented Yale in miniature for the edification of your sisters and your | 
sweethearts. Only be sure that you understand what you portray, and they 
will call thespicture “lovely.” We wish you wisdom and generosity in your 
coalition intrigues. We wish you a just and hearty pride in your chosen men, 
We wish you a freedom from petty jealousies. We wish you as jolly and as 
happy a year as ours has been, for we could not wish you more. 

The class of ’72 emerges from its infancy with self-imposed fetters. If un- 
broken they will grace you as ornaments of sterling gems. If severed, their 7 
corrosion will disfigure you individually and permanently. We greet you as = 
gentlemen. We rely on you to treat those around you as gentlemen. We 
look to you to ratify your compact of reform, and trust you will not hesitate 
to lop away at the tangled weeds which choke up the legitimate vegetation of 
this brain nursery. 

The class of ’73 we welcome as those who for the first time see the 
light. We trust that it will not dazzle them. But if it does, we cannot 
advise them to shut their eyes. Hold them wide open and get used to 
it. Cultivate a proper and courteous respect for those who have been through 
the discipline before you. Remember that you cannot be their equals until 
you too have passed through the purifying fires. But never brook an insult. 
Know your rights and maintain them. But refrain from aspirations which 
you know to run above your sphere. 

We believe that with the rest of us you will come to love your Alma Mater; 
that you will be proud to honor her by honoring yourselves ; that you will 
fight for her reputation in the class-room, in the society-hall, on the field, and 
on the water. 








